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MY UNCLE JOB’S CITY EXPERIENCE. 


BY MES. M. A. DENISON. 


Aunt Jupiru bustled about like a woman of 
consequence, as decidedly she was. First through 
the kitchen, then the passage way. Finally the 
old-fashioned parlor had a thorough brushing 
up. The china dog with a broken head was 
comfortably adjusted, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence well dusted, and a flower or two stuck 
in its wooden frame, uncle Job’s chair wheeled 
about, uncle Job’s pipe laid on the mantel, and 
all things were ready. 

Sam stood out by the old brown door, cap in 
hand, ready to toss it up at sight of the vener- 
able traveller who had been “‘ way off to Bostin.” 
That was a door to speak of, to read of. Of a 
grey green mosaic, seamed and cracked and bat- 
tered, it had borne the test of nearly two hun- 
dred winters, while the moss itself had turned 
White on its memorable front. 

“There he comes,” said aunt Judith, in a tone 
of subdued delight; and ‘‘hurra! here’s the old 
gen’l’man,” shouted Sam, tossing his cap in the 
air, “and I’ve shelled all the corn in the garret— 
hurra!?? 

And now behold uncle Job in his arm-chair, 
his face displaying a broad grin, his horn cased 
‘specs fairly laughing as he gazed around with 
the comfortable idea of being fairly at home. 

j “Well, home is home, ain’t it, and the hum- 
lier the better, say I,” exclaimed the good old 
man, with a confident nod, ensconsing himself 
smugly in his chair, Sam fixed his black eyes 
2 me, the rogue. 

“I’m sartain sick of the city, and city folks I 
was e’enamost going to say,” continued the old 
gentleman, “but I won’t, for there might be a few 
right straight down good people there, though I 
taleilate they live a leetle outside, ha, ha. What 
"y you, Sammy, (Sammy was my cousin in 

. for a farmer) like your place yet?” 

Farmer to the back bone,” replied Sam, 
promptly. 
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‘Specially when that old fiail gits thrashing, 
eh? Well, I do feel uncommon good-natered 
this morning, and, to tell you the truth, I got 
flustered over there sometimes. I thought bro- 
ther Joe’s family was a leetle put back when 
they first see me, reckon they was surprised— 
maybe, and maybe not; I don’t perticerlerly care. 

“TI thought it was funny to hear brother’s 
fashionable wife say, whenever she introduced 
me to strangers, (p’raps ’twasn’t calkilated for 
my ear) ‘he’s husband’s brother; very wealthy 
farmer; owns most the whole of H——.’ Then 
they was always askin’ me questions about my 
beautiful, great farm here, and my fine lots there; 
and how many of my housen was occupied. ’Praps 
they didn’t know I laughed in my sleeve, even if 
*twas too big for the fashions.” 

‘How are all the folks?” asked aunt Judith. 

*‘Well—pretty well,” said uncle Job, in his 
quiet way, ‘‘Hester’s grown a beauty, and has 
mighty high ways with her, mighty high. She’s 
like hot-house fruit, onnateral, and in conse- 
quence seems a power more than what she is. 
Jenny (they call her Miss Jane—but I can’t 
pucker my mouth) is as nateral as life, just what 
she was last summer when she was out here; but 
Elly, poor girl, looks pale as a water lily. Fact 
is, she’s too good for ’em, any of ’em;” and uncle 
Job struck the floor with his staff. ‘‘They never’ll 
make that girl a fashionable doll. They’re all 
down upon the poor girl because she likes a sen- 
sible mechanic—I say I hope she’ll have him;” 
down came the cane again. Aunt Judith handed 
him his pipe. 

“Rich,” he muttered, ‘yes, if-a man’s only 
rich, it’s all folks cares for. If I hadn’t a ’bin 
‘husband’s brother, very wealthy farmer—own 
almost the whole of H——,’ do you think ’'da 
been noticed in that great showy parlor of bro- 
ther’s. No; I wouldn’t a ben noticed no more 
than a beggar.” 
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Uncle Job puffed a few puffs, and then he 
turned to my cousin, ‘‘Sam,” his forefinger 
wagged accompaniment, ‘Do you bear this in 
mind, boy—never measure a man by the length 
of his purse—no matter if it’s a pocket-book. 
Money’s a plaguey sight more apt to make a 
man mean. It’s a sort of cooper; barrels up 
the soul and then heads up the barrel; and then a 
great hand writes on the top, something about 
‘riches,’ and a camel, and the ‘eye of a needle 
in capital letters. Sammy, it’s hard work to be 
rich and good too.’ 

‘When I got to brother’s,” said uncle Job, 
‘it was pretty late. Well, I’d been a ridin’ for 
the first time in the cars, and my head swum 
round like a top. Gracious! how them cars do 
go, hey? beats all nater, declare! But, Sammy, 
I’ve got a little story for you, my boy—oh! the 
exceeding sinfulness of human nater,”’ and uncle 
Job heaved a sigh, puffed six times, and then 
continued, ‘‘after I’d bin in ’em an hour or so, 
and began to git a little used to the lightning, I 
saw a pale, miniky-looking little fellow, some 
younger than you, Sam—yes, I guess he was con- 
sid’ably so—sitting all alone by himself. Thinks 
I ‘that poor child is in trouble,’ and the old 
feeling about the heart came over me so strong, 
that ses I to the conducter, ‘tell that little fellow 
yonder to come here when the cars stop again.’ 

“So next station I got the boy down to me, 
and I saw his clothes was torn dreadful, and his 
hair looked uncombed and neglected like, so I 
was bound to help him. So said I to him, ‘how 
far are you going, my boy?’ 

*¢¢To Boston for work,’ he answered. 

‘¢Now I thought it was proper sperited for so 
little a chap to be seekin’ a living, and I told 
him 80; encouragement is good, you know, 
Sammy. Then I asked him if he had any 
parents; and he shook his head sad-like, and 





told me that his mother and father had jest died 
of the cholery, and left him and his two little 
sisters, both of ’em babies. I began to feel 
choking like—but I forgot to ask him where his 
sisters was. 

‘«*Well, my lad,’ says I, ‘where will you go 
when you get to Boston? what'll you do?’ Shook 
his head mornful-like, said he didn’t know— 
spos’d he should have to sleep in the streets with 
his little sisters, for he hadn’t a cent of money. 
Well, that was awful; I begun to edge my hand 
into my pocket; I took out two dollars and a 
quarter. I stopped ata place and bought some 
gingerbread and crackers; he didn’t eat as if he 
was hungry, because he said he wanted to save 
’em for his sisters. I put that two dollar bill in 
his hand, good Boston money, and then,” uncle 
Job buttoned up his coat, ‘‘I felt comfortable. 

“By’m by I missed him. Says a gentleman 
to me, ses he, ‘did you give that little rascal 
money, sir?’ 

**T could have—looked hard at that man. Says 
I, ‘I gave a poor, depressed orphan child, who 
has lost his parents by the cholera, and is sup- 
porting ——’ 

***Stop, sir,’ said the gentleman, ‘and hear 
my story. That little thief got out at South 
Boston, with his father and mother and six 
sisters and four brothers and two first cousins, 
and heaven knows how many second cousins, 
and I haven’t seen my pocket-handkerchief nor 
your cane since.’ 

“Sam, I felt bad, I did,” said uncle Job, re 
flectively. 

After a pause, he gave a deep sigh, held his pipe 
reversed till the ashes fell out, shook his head, 
scratched it a little, and in a soft, musing way 
murmured, “I haven’t seen that cane since.” 
But I will tell you more of my uncie Job, per- 
haps, in a future paper. 
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BACK. 


BY LOTTIE LINWOOD. 


Come back! I long to clasp thy hand, 
And press my lips to thine, 

To hear thy voice in tones of love, 
Still answer back to mine, 


There is a shadow on the flowers 
That traces out thy name, 

I yearn for love like thine of yore, 
Say, art thou still the same? 


I hear sweet words around me, words 
Of love and kindly cheer, 


That stir the fount of gratitude, 
But ah! thou art not here! 


And I’ve a joyful heart to sing, 
Life is so dear to me; 

But over every glorious thing 
Are shadows, love, of thee. 


And ’mid the dim soft tracery 
That pencils o’er life’s track— 
My spirit fondly calls for thee— 





Come back to me, come back? 
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THE BOUND GIRL. 


BY MBS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 


[Entered, according to the Act of Congress, in the year 1854, by Edward Stephens, in the Clerk’s office of 
the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 73. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Anp they carried Catharine Lacy to the sta- 
tion-house, still insensible. A doctor was sent 
for, but it was a long time before he came, and 
when he did arrive, the poor girl refused all 
assistance, but lay upon her couch, which was 
worse than a beggar’s, racked with a sense of 
her utter desolation, till thought caused fever, 
and fired her whole system with artificial 
strength. 

She spent the night without sleep, and in 
profound darkness, tortured with visions of her 
lost child in his pauper grave, and of its father. 
For the first time she thought of the latter with 
doubt and bitterness. Had he deserted her? 
And her aunt, 


She had read of these things. 
how cruelly she had taken up the belief of her 


unworthiness. What had she done to be thus 
treated by those who should have protected her? 
Why was she of all human things selected out 
for wrong and insult? 

These were severe questions for a girl not yet 
sixteen to ask of her own proud spirit, in the 
degrading darkness of a station-house; and if 
her soul was filled with bitterness, when it could 
make no reply, who will wonder. 

It is a terrible thing when a warm, young 
heart learns to distrust humanity, and is thrown 
into the world without shield or buckler, to con- 
tend with that coarse reality which crushes out 
all the rich poetry of youth and leaves bitter- 
ness in its place. No wonder poor young 
creatures, like Catharine, sometimes become 
reckless and sinful against that society which 
begins by being cruel to them. What Catha- 
rine might have done, after that night of fearful 
trial, if left wholly to herself, I cannot say; but 
God puts no human soul upon this earth to 
leave it altogether subject to evil influences. 
When humanity fails, then comes a sweet, low 
Wice from the throne of God, and those who 
listen grow calm and strong, as flowers brighten 
beneath the warm dew which visits them in the 
night-time. 

True, Catharing was an orphan, but who 
Knows that the mother, who has carried all her 





earthly affections to heaven, that they may be- 
come purified, is not a better guardian to the 
soul of her child than she ever could have been 
on earth. No, no, Catharine Lacy was not alone 
in all that night. Two spirits hovered around 
her, and when the waves of bitterness would 
have rushed over and filled her soul, they were 
swept half aside, leaving the young girl more 
tranquil and strong of heart than she had been 
for months. 

The heavenly love of a mother, which had 
partaken of divinity, and that earthly love, 
which draws us closer to the gates of heaven, 
had watched over the young girl in her deepest 
humiliation. Toward morning, she fell asleep, 
with a fragment of the Lord’s Prayer upon her 
lip. It seemed to her in that half dreamy state, 
as if her parents were both listening as they had 
done years ago, and smiled to think that she 
was asking help of God once more. All day the 
poor girl slept. Once or twice an officer came 
in to arouse her, but there was something so 
child-like and happy in her slumber, that he 
went out again leaving her undisturbed. 

Toward nightfall, Catharine awoke, and after 
partaking of some coarse food, which the head 
policeman had ordered for her, she took up her 
little bundle and prepared to go forth into the 
streets again. 

Her plans were no longer in confusion. She 
would go to Madame De Mark, and ask the 
protection denied by her own relative; this was 
a duty which she owed to George De Mark, 
before throwing herself upon the wide world. 
She had little hope of conciliating the eccentric 
old woman, but resolved for his sake to have the 
interview. Very slowly, for she was still too 
feeble for much exertion, Catharine made her 
way down the city, strengthened by her own 
steady purpose, and saved from the torturous 
feelings of suspense by the very hopelessness of 
her project. 

It was nightfall before she reached her desti- 
nation. The dim stairg, over which she trod, 
creaked glooomily beneath her light footsteps, 
adding to the evil foretoding that crept closer 
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and closer around her heart, as she entered the 
shadow of that now half-deserted building. 

Her pace grew more rapid as she advanced, 
for the courage of desperation was upon her; 
and her knock against the half-closed door of 
Madame De Mark’s room was clear and firm. 

‘*Who is wanting me?” inquired a sharp, 
snappish voice, and the door was partly opened. 
‘‘Who is it? you Jane Kelly, come in, my pet, 
come in. Is it good news, or bad, that you bring 
me? Come in out of the passage. What keeps 
you hanging back so? Putting on airs, hey? 
making believe you are in no hurry for the mate 
to that ear-ring, the sparkle? All fudge and 
nonsense, just as if I didn’t understand it all. 
Come in with you—there, there, now lift your 
veil.” 

The old woman had drawn Catharine through 
the door with great eagerness, clutching her arm 
with those claw-like fingers, till the poor child 
almost called out with pain. She felt that the 
old woman was trembling with some emotion, 
which struck her as intense rage, and when 
her veil was drawn aside it revealed a face so 
shrunken and pallid with affright, that for a 
moment the old woman did not recognize it. 

‘*What? what?” she hissed at last, as the 
certainty of her presence forced itself upon her, 
‘*you alive and here. Oh! ha, she shall pay for 
this!” 

As she spoke, the wretch clutched her hand 
with a more cruel gripe around the young girl’s 
arm, and gave her a fierce shake.” 

“ Alive!—you alive and here,” she repeated, 
‘‘oh! but some one shall pay for this.” 

‘You hurt me,” said Catharine, shrinking 
with pain, ‘“‘I come to you for help, do not harm 
me!” 

‘‘Help! to me for help—you, you!” cried the 
old woman, drawing back and pointing her lean 
finger almost into Catharine’s face, ‘‘help cer- 
tainly you shall have. Help to the house of 
correction. I’ll help you there certainly. You 
can depend on me. But where is the baby, the 
dear little infant, what have you done with that, 
hey?” 

“It is dead!” answered Catharine, with simple 
pathos, ‘‘I am all alone.” 

“So the dear little baby is dead, is it? what 
a pity! There must have been lots of mourners 
at the funeral. Why didn’t you send for me, 
I'd a come with pleasure.” 

“Don’t,” said Catharine, lifting both her 
hands, and holding their palms out, as if to 
ward off a blow, ‘don’t, unless you wish to kill 
me. It was your son’s child.” 

“My son’s child, was it? oh! yes, I remember 





now. You were married to my son, as you call 
him, the last time I saw you. Perhaps you will 
give me another sight of that precious marriage 
certificate.” 

**Don’t ask me for it?” murmured Catharine. 

*‘And why not? I must look at it again and 
again, before the fact will make itself clear. 
Come, come, let us see the paper.” 

“It is lost!” said Catharine, in a low voice, 
“there is nothing left but my word to prove that 
I am really and truly your son’s wife!” 

‘*My son! you will call the young man my 
son, as if he even had a drop of my blood in his 
veins. I tell you he was De Mark’s son bya 
first wife, and I——. Well, yes, I am his step- 
mother, his father’s widow, and his guardian 
till, till ——-. But what’s the use of talking? 
You couldn’t understand it.” 

“But I understand this, George is not your 
own son, thank God for that!” 

‘“‘No more my son than he is your husband, 
honey bird, be sure of that,” cried the old 
woman, with a spiteful laugh. 

Catharine’s eyes sparkled. It was something 
to know that the old woman had really no claim 
on her for respect. 

*‘But you have always looked upon George as 
a son, and you know that I am his wife.” 

‘Indeed, how do I know that? Let me read 
over the certificate, and then——”’ 

‘He told you that we were married, I am 
sure of it.” . 

“But his father never told me that he had 
ever been married, till he brought this boy 
home. Oh! they are deceivers all; don’t put 
any faith in the blood, my dear; but just go 
away like a nice girl and hide your shame in 
the country. I'll give you a trifle for travel- 
ling expenses, and then you might make & 
nice match, where no one ever heard of you 
before.” 

‘‘Hush, madam, I will not listen to this, it 
degrades me and my husband.” 

“Your husband, ha! A tender, attentive hus- 
band isn’t he? Don’t you wonder when he will 
come back?” 

«Tell me where he is gone. Oh! tell me that, 
and I will trouble you no more!” 

“Why? what would you do?” 

“I would follow him to the uttermost ends of 
the earth, as a true wife should follow the man 
she loves.” 

“Would you, my dear? But that it just what 
my son does not want. He has left you, girl, 
and I tell you he will never return, never, never, 
do you hear?” . ? 

“I do not believe it. Sooner or later he will 
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come back to contradict the wicked slander. He 
is not a bad man!” 

«Just as you please to think, my dear, only 
he is a long time in coming!” 

Catharine gave a quick motion of the hand, 
as if to silence the slander, and, turning fiercely 
upon the old woman, demanded if she would 
give her shelter and protection? 

“No, no, my dear, the thing is just impossi- 
ble,” answered the old creature, with jeering 
malice in her look and voice, ‘‘that would be 
owning to the world that I gave some faith to 
your romance about Philadelphia, the clergy- 
man, and all that.” 

“Tt is well!” was the reply, and Catharine 
was conscious that a sensation of unaccountable 
relief went with her words. ‘‘NowI have nothing 
but God to trust in, all his creatures have for- 
saken me.” 

“Oh!” ejaculated the old woman, kissing her 
crucifix, ‘‘what has God, or the mother of God, 
to do with heretics but to punish their sins? Go 
away, dear, go away.” 

“T will,” was the sad reply. ‘You send me 
out among men like a wild bird into the woods, 
but God takes care even of them.” 


“That’s a nice girl, you'll go into the country 
away west or east, where no one will ever hear 


of you again. Don’t come back to disgrace the 
poor boy, and I’ll pay your passage in the emi- 
grant cars just as far as you will go. Only let 
it be a long way off, and remember, dear, how 
much it will cost me.” 

“No,” answered Catharine, ‘‘I cannot leave 
the city till he comes back.” 

“TI tell you he never will come back, never! 
You hear me, never! never!” 

Catharine turned very white, and clenched her 
little hand hard on the back of a chair. 

‘How do you know this, madam?” she ques- 
tioned, in a hiisky voice. 

“He told me so himself, dear; depend on it 
he never will come back, and never can marry 
you, it would make him a beggar.” 

“Why?” 

“Why, darling? because his father just left 
it in his will that George should never marry 
Without my consent; and if he did, that all the 
Property should come to me, so, my dear, you 
understand how it would turn out if you were 
really married, he would be a beggar, and I 
rolling in gold—rolling in gold# Oh, if you only 
had been married, now wouldn’t it have been a 
tun of luck for me? But he won’t do it—not fool 
*nough for that—never thought of such a thing.” 

“Do you m y that George has practised 
& deception on me?” 





“Oh, a little cheat, nothing else, of course 
you understand all about it; the certificate that 
you made so much of, all fudge and nonsense. 
Just go away, darling, as I tell you, he’ll never 
come back till you do, and never then, I dare say,”’ 

Catharine held by the chair still trembling 
from head to foot. In all her trouble she had 
possessed one source of consolation and strength, 
deep faith in her hushand’s love and integrity. 
Now her very heart seemed uprooted for a mo- 
ment, she had no faith in anything. She leaned 
heavily on the chair, grasping it with both hands, 
but her limbs trembled and gave way, she sunk 
slowly downward, and bowing her face, cried out 
in bitter anguish, “‘Oh, my God, what have I 
done that all Thy creatures turn against me? 
Let me die—let me die!” 

Madame De Mark turned away. At the head 
of her cot was a small hen-coop such as farmers 
use in transporting poultry to market. Through 
the bars of this coop two or three lank, hungry 
fowls were protruding their long necks, and set 
up a lowchuckle as if they joined the old woman 
in mocking at the poor girl. 

‘‘Ha, ha, you understand it, dears,’ said the 
crone; ‘here now, my pets, help yourselves.” 
She went to a platter that stood on her deal 
table, and dividing a cold potato with her fingers 
thrust half of it through the bars, and began 
quietly eating the other half, while she eyed the 
poor girl with a look of malicious cunning, appa- 
rently quite unmindful of the anguish that burst 
from her lips. 

At last Catharine lifted her head and looked 
steadily at the old woman. 

*“*Madam, if you have deceived me in this, if 
you saw George.” She paused, the name almost 
suffocated her, and goaded with fresh agony she 


‘arose to her feet. 


‘*Woman, woman, as you have dealt with us, 
so will the God of heaven deal with you on your 
death-bed!” 

The next instant Catharine Lacy passed 
through the door rapidly as one flees from an 
impending death blow. 

Madame De Mark looked after her with a 
wild, fierce look; then she snatched up her 
crucifix and kissed it. ‘A heretic, a heretic— 
why should I mind the words of a heretic? 
What right has she to call on God?” 

But her grim features worked with fear long 
after she ceased speaking, and she repeatedly 
kissed the crucifix in her hand as if striving to 
bribe protection from it. 

Scarcely half an hour had elapsed when there 
was another knock at the door, and Jane Kelly, 
the hospital nurse, presented herself. 
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“Oh, you have come at last!” exclaimed the 
old woman. ‘What news this time?” 

“T have come for the other ear-ring, it’s all 
right this time!” 

Dead?” 

“Yes, dead, I gave him to my favorite nurse. 
The Irish woman wanted him, but I proved that 
she lay in a dead sleep from drinking the very 
night before we sent her home, so my woman got 
the child.” 

*¢ And it is dead, ha?” 

Jane nodded her head. “ Paregoric for break- 
fast, cordial between whiles, and laudanum at 
night, that nurse always has quiet babies, can 
lay ’em down anywhere in a corner as on a shelf. 
If they wake up and cry, more drops, you know, 
you can’t think how nat’rally they go to the 
other sleep at last; it’s quite beautiful.” 

** But this one, don’t talk of sleep, is it dead?” 

** As a door nail!” 

“La—a,” ejaculated the old woman, with a 
sort of distrustful exultation, ‘‘if I could believe 
you now!” 

Jane fired up in an instant. 

“T see—this is to get rid of paying over the 
other ear-ring, but it won’t do, I’m not to be 
taken in that way. Goodness knows the whole 
set wouldn’t half pay me for the trouble and 
risk, to say nothing of one’s soul. So it’s no use 
putting on airs, I’ve earned the ear-rings, and I 
mean to have ’em!” 

“There now, dear, there now, what an ado 
you are making, and all for nothing at all; dear 
me, who said a word about not giving you the 
ring, but the mate, just let me see that, and we 
will put them together; earned them, indeed 
I think you huve, dear, and more than that by a 
good deal. Certainly, my dear, you shall have 
more than that.” , 

“Oh, thank you! I deserve it at any rate, 
though the girl did escape.” 

‘Deserve it, my pet, of course you do, and 
twice as much, but give me the ring.” 

‘Not exactly!” answered Jane Kelly, «I wag 
not fool enough to bring it here.” 

“Then you haven’t it about you.” 

**No, why should I?” 

“Oh, no, why should you—but you haven't 
pawned or sold it, have you?” 

‘* Of course I haven’t; none of your fine ladies 
will get a chance to flourish in them diamond 
ear-rings now, I tell you; they cost too much 
for that, and what I’ve earned I can afford to 
wear as well as the best on ’em.” 

“But why didn’t you put it in your ear to- 
night, I should just like to see ’em sparkling 
each side of them rosy cheeks, why it'd be 





a treat to see them and your eyes a flashing 
together. I wish you’d brought ’em, dear.” 

‘*Well,” answered Jane, smoothing back her 
hair with great complacency, “it’s no use talk- 
ing about it now, for one ear-ring is safe in my 
trunk, at the hospital, and the other, you know, 
is somewhere in the room here, so it stands to 
reason they can’t outshine my two eyes to- 
night.” 

“Oh, ho,” ejaculated madame, softly, ‘‘in your 
trunk, well, I should a thought it would have 
been safer in your pocket.” 

“Not at all. I keep the store-room key my- 
self, and no one gets to my trunk now, I tell 
you; the matron would give her eyes to see 
what’s in it; but no, close bind, close find is my 
motto.” 

‘« And so you must have the mate to that ring 
to-night,” said Madame De Mark, after a mo- 
ment’s reflection.” 

“Must have the mate to that ring to-night,” 
repeated Jane, with a self-confident toss of the 
head. 

“Well, now, how sorry I am, dear, but the 
room isn’t safe for things so costly, you know, 
and it was only yesterday I sent it down to the 
bank.” 

“Indeed,” drawled Jane Kelly, eyeing her 
friend distrustfully, ‘‘so you are certain there is 
no mistake about the bank. It don’t happen to 
be under the bed now, in a little, morocco box, 
inside of one with iron clamps?” 

‘“What, what!” exclaimed the old woman, 
starting up fiercely, ‘‘you know this, you have 
been peeping and prying about my room, hey? 
but it isn’t there, I sent boxes and all down to 
the bank, so you can try at your game there, 
perhaps you’ve got a skeleton key or something 
of that sort.” 

“No,” said Jane, rising in a fury, ‘but I’ve 
got the power to make you suff, and I will, if 
that ear-ring isn’t forthcoming by to-morrow 
night; my oath is good yet, if I have been in 
the penitentiary, and one picks up a little law 
now and then in the institution. It’s no joke to 
bribe a person to murder.” 

“Ha, you’re cute, dear—very cute; so you will 
make oath to that, hey?” 

«Yes, I will make oath to that, if the diamond 
ear-ring in my trunk hasn’t a mate by this time 
to-morrow night.” 

“But you forget,” cried the old woman, “that 
the baby is dead.” 

“Not at all, Madame De Mark, I recom- 
mended the nurse, that was ail, she has had 
plenty of children before frojithe Alms-house. 

Madame De Mark moved restlessly in ber 
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seat awhile, and a look of crafty thought stole 
over her face. At last she began to smile, and 
winding her fingers softly around each other as 
if caressing herself for a pleasant idea, she said, 

“Oh, very well, to-morrow night you may 
come again, everything shall be ready. You 
and I are not going to quarrel, dear; come 
to-morrow night, that’s a dear.” 

Yes, I will come,” answered Jane, brusquely, 
‘depend on that.” 

She arose, and folding the shawl around her 
with a defiant air, went out, muttering, ‘Yes, 
yes, we'll settle this business to-morrow night, 
no mistake about that.” 

After she was gone, madame stood for a mo- 
ment listening till the sound of her footsteps 
died on the stairs, then she dragged out the iron- 
bound box, took out the odd ear-ring and thrust 
it in her bosom. Snatching up a queer, old 
bonnet, with a crown like a muskmellon, and a 
front like a sugar-scoop, she framed her witch- 
like face in it, and stole out of the chamber, 
treading like a cat and in reality appearing to 
see in the dark like one. 

Jane Kelly had proceeded but a few paces 
from the outer door when madame reached the 
pavement. Very few persons were in the street 
at that time of the evening, for, though not very 
late, the building was deep in the commercial 
heart of the city, and few persons ever spent 
the night there. 

“Oh, there he is.”” As the old woman uttered 
these words she darted across the street and 
seized a policeman by the arm. 

“Burglary—burglary—I have been robbed. 
The thief has been trying at my door again—I 
have tracked her now. There the woman goes, 
seize her, seize her, she has robbed me of a 
diamond ear-ring; I swear it, I am ready to 
testify, here is the mate; seize her, or she will 
be off.” a 

As she spoke, the old woman drew the ear- 
ting from her bosom and held it up in the light 
of a street-lamp. The man gave one glance at 
the sparkling stones and darted forward after 
Jane Kelly, who was gliding off like a shadow in 
the distance. 

Madame put up her jewel, and followed the 
Policeman, chuckling softly to herself. 

“Is this the person?” said the policeman, 
leading Jane Kelly back, with a strong grasp on 
herarm. «Have I caught the right bird?” 

“That is the woman,” replied the old woman, 
Peering into Jane’s face, “I should know her 
‘mong a thousand... I caught her in my room, 
Xot ten minutes robbing my money-box; 





groceries; had this very ring in her hand; 
you'll find the box open on the floor just as she 
left it. I trod softly, light as a feather, darted 
in upon her, snatched this from her hand—she 
ran—lI after her, and here she is!” 

Jane Kelly stood before her accuser as she 
uttered these charges, dumb with astonishment, 
and pale with dismay. She looked from the 
policeman to the old woman and back again 
with a wild stare. 

*‘What is the witch at now?” she said, at last, 
in a frightened voice, wincing under the grasp 
fixed on her arm. ‘Let me go, I haven’t done 
nothing; I’m a hired nurse at Bellevue Hospital 
—a paid nurse, do you understand?” 

“Is she?” inquired the man, turning to Ma- 
dame De Mark. 

‘Don’t know anything about her, sir, save 
her hanging about my building about ten days 
ago, first and last time I ever saw her till now. 
That night I walked in the streets from twelve 
o’clock at night till three in the morning, the 
priest made me do it as a penance, when I got 
home the mate to this was gone from my money 
box, to-night she came after another haul!” 

Jane Kelly turned upon her fierce and pale. 
‘*©Woman, you lie!” broke from lips that trem- 
bled so with fear and passion that the words 
came almost in a whisper. 

“Of course I do, no one ever told the truth 
about a thief—of course it’s all a story, perhaps 
the magistrate ’!] think so.” 

‘*¥ou do not mean to have me really taken 
up?” 

“Of course not; you’ve committed burglary 
on my premises, robbed me of diamonds worth 
five hundred dollars, and tried to do it again, 
but of course I ain’t going to take you up, dear; 
perhaps I’m tender-hearted, perhaps I love you 
too much, perhaps you'll be marched off to the 
police-office without another minute’s time for 
abusing me! Mr. Policeman just move on, I am 
ready. It isn’t too late yet, and I want to get 
home again!” 

“‘T won’t go—I charge that woman with mur- 
der, perjury, false imprisonment. She’s an imp, 
a wretch, a wild beast, I tell you take her up, I 
charge her with something worse than stealing.” 
Jane struggled fiercely as she hurled these 
words back upon her accuser, and almost 
wrenched her arm from the policeman. 
‘‘Hush, be quiet, I say!” commanded the 
man, sternly, ‘‘I’ll have no more of this; come 
along, marm, we’ve held court long enough in 
the street. If we wait much longer the magis- 
trate will be gone ” 
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“Oh, I’m ready, I’m in a hurry to go,” said 
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madame, with her glittering eyes turned on her 
victim; ‘‘it isn’t me that delays you, walk on I’ll 
follow with all the pleasure in the world; per- 
haps she’s got the mate to this about her!” 

“No such thing,” exclaimed Jane, with an- 
other burst’of passion, ‘“‘you know well enough 
that I told you it was in my trunk.” 

Oh!” ejaculated the officer, with a glance at 
the old woman, who gave back a significant nod, 
and cast another jeering glance at the woman. 

“Did you tell me that? thank you, dear, it’s 
pleasant to find a person so frank. You hear, 
sir, she confesses. Kind, isn’t it?” 

Jane was about to speak, and probably in her 
wrath might have committed herself still further, 
but the policeman dragged her forward. She 
made a little resistance at first, but at last moved 
on more patiently, though still burning with in- 
dignation, which was likely to break forth to her 
disadvantage the moment she was allowed to 
speak again. 

Madame De Mark seemed to be aware of this, 
for though she \ppeared to follow the officer and 
his charge, every few minutes she would glide 
up to the side of her victim, and whisper some 
taunt or jeer that stung the woman’s wrath into 
fresh vigor, and in this state’ she was placed 
before the magistrate. 

The moment she entered the police-office, 
Madame De Mark changed her whole manner; 
the glitter of her eyes was subdued, her de- 
meanor became quiet, and notwithstanding her 
rags and general untidiness, there was some- 
thing about her which bespoke a knowledge of 
good society and its usages. Besides her face 
bore evidence cf a keen intellect, the more re- 
markable from the squallid poverty of her ap- 
pearance. 

She advanced before the judge, and made her 
charge in a clear, truthful manner, that left no 
room for doubt, though the magistrate seemed 
a good deal astonished by the value of the pro- 
perty stolen; and when madame, with her usual 
boast, spoke of rolling in gold, an incredulous 
smile stole across his lips. 

Madame De Mark saw the smile, and a little 
of her natural shrewishness broke forth. 





**You don’t believe me, you think, perhaps, I 
stole the things first myself,” she said, sharply. 

“No, I do not trouble myself to think of any 
thing that has not taken the form of evidence,” 
said the judge, smiling with an expression that 
madame liked still less than the first; ‘‘to-mor- 
row we will look into the case, if you will appear 
against the woman.” 

“But you will lock her up—you will not allow 
her to go home?” cried the old woman, eagerly, 
‘she will hide my diamonds away, and I shall 
never see them again!” 

The magistrate waved his hand as if to silence 
further speech, and writing on a slip of paper, 
handed it to the officer. 

“‘Come,”’ said the officer, touching Jane. 

The woman turned sharply upon him. 

‘«Where are you taking me?” 

“Into another wing of the Tombs: don’t make 
& disturbance now, but come peaceably.” 

‘Not unless this wretch goes with me,” cried 
the woman, furiously. ‘I tell you she is ten 
thousand times worse than a thief, she wanted 
me to commit murder, to let one of the sweetest 
creatures that ever lived starve on her sick bed, 
she tried to bribe me with that very ear-ring. I 
tell you, gentlemen, she is more of a murderer 
than I am a thief ten thousand times over!” 

She was interrupted by a laugh, low and quiet, 
but which shook madame’s meagre form from 
head to foot. 

“Pleasant charges, very,” she observed, ad- 
dressing the magistrate, ‘“‘perhaps I stole my 
own jewels.” 

**T shouldn’t wonder,” murmured the judge, 
scarcely above his breath, but madame heard it. 

“‘Yes,” she added, ‘‘and perhaps I engraved 
my own name on the back.” 

She held out the ear-ring, and the judge saw 
G. De Mark engraved on the antique setting. 
He had heard the name, and“fow gazed with 
great curiosity on its owner, for with all her 
apparent poverty he knew her to be one of the 
wealthiest women in New York. He handed 
back the ear-ring with a bow, and waving his 
hand, ordered the prisoner to be removed. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Tue sun is shining bright and clear, 
’Tis lovely Summer weather, 

Sunlight and shadow gaily dance 
Upon the grass together; 


The harvest-time again is here, 
The earth is full of gladness, 
And though I hear the sound of mirth, 


open wide, 


My heart is full of = 


For memory’s gates 


While from the fields the reapers’ song, | 
I weep for loved ones who have died. 
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Is borne on ev'ry breeze along. ; = 





WHY I DIDN’T MARRY FLORA GOODMAN. 


BY MISS ALICE GRAY. 


Onz day I was rummaging among my uncle 
Joe’s papers, and found a rough sketch with this 
title. Here it is. I was sitting last summer 
smoking a cigar with my friend, Tom Fairbanks. 
It was at Rockaway, and we were lounging in 
our own room, with our feet elevated on the 
window-bench. Best way in the world of sitting 
that. Wonder if ladies never try it when no one 
is near? Guess they do. We had smoked two 
cigars, and commenced on the third. There’s 
something very strange about a cigar—it makes 
one cool in hot weather, and warm in cold 
weather, And there’s a great deal in enjoying 
it with a crony! Tom was a fast friend of mine, 
and a fine fellow—yes, a real fine fellow—there 
was something in him. He was fond of society, 
and a great favorite with the ladies, and now as 
Llooked off over the leaping waves and mused— 
cigars always promote reflection, they’re a real 
moral institution, and that’s why the clergy 
patronize them, I suppose—as I smoked and 
mused, I wondered why he had never been 
caught in any of the nets spread for him. There 
was @ tall, dark-eyed beauty who had made a 
great impression on his heart. He had danced 
and flirted through a whole New York season 
with her, and from the way in which they both 
denied it, I had really believed them engaged. 
But Tom had suddenly drawn off, and left the 
young lady to point her toes and curl her raven 
tinglets for some one else. I never knew the 
reason of this, dad with my mind full of these 
thoughts, I suddenly turned on Tom, and asked 
him ~~ it was that he didn’t marry Flora Good- 
Man? 

Tom took his cigar from his mouth, looked at 
me, arched his eyebrows, and then commenced 
puffing again. 

“No, but tell me; you were very much taken 

in that quarter once.” 

Tom made no reply but to throw open his 
tollar a little more—Tom and I had mounted 
Byron collars since we came to Rockaway. There 
*emed no getting anything out of him. 

“Did the lady cut you, Tom?” 

I thought this would rouse him. “No,” was 
the emphatic response, . 

He th ey 

en knocked off the ashes of his cigar, 





saying, ‘‘And so you want to know why I didn’t 
marry Miss Goodman.” 

«Yes, I thought papa had been spoken to, and 
the bridal dresses ordered.” 

“No, I never had anything to do with Mr, 
Goodman farther than to settle myself in his 
chair when he left the parlor clear for me in the 
evening. Flora generally sat on an ottoman— 
long-waisted people look better on ottomans, you 
know.” 

‘Well, you didn’t tire of long waists, did you? 
I thought you admired everything about Miss 
Flora.” 

“So I did, then; that’s my reflection now. 
And she was a very beautiful girl—a very fine 
one in many respects.” 

‘‘ And she had the ‘go’ about here too—some- 
thing very stylish. What’s the reason she didn’t 
suit you, Tom?” 

“«She did, all but one thing.” 

“You were very long in finding that out 
then.” 

‘““It was something I saw that led me into the 
secret.” 

“Well, out with it, or I'll duck you the very 
next time we go in bathing.” 

‘You shall have the story. You may call me 
foolish to take notice of such a thing, but ’m a 
little peculiar sometimes. I was to wait upon 
Miss Goodman to a party. I had ordered a 
magnificent bouquet, and talked to my washer- 
woman an extra five minutes about the ‘getting 
up’ of my linen. I had my moustache trimmed, 
and got a new pair of patent-leathers. I really 
looked well that night. Though I believe there 
is no connection save the alliteration between sen- 
sibility and scrubbing-brushes, even the house- 
maid gazed at me with a sort of pathetic admira- 
tion as I came down stairs. I never saw Flora 
more enchanting, and I glanced round Mr. Good- 
man’s richly furnished drawing-rooms, thinking 
it would be quite comfortable to walk in and 
hang up my hat there. I handed Miss Flora 
into the carriage as tenderly as possible. She 
kept me waiting a long time in the dressing- 
room, a thing I abominate, but I was enough of 
a lover then to be as patient as Job. 

‘I tucked the young lady under my arm, and 
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we descended to the parlor. Joe, don’t you wish 
the old fashion would come back when the gen- 
tleman handed the lady at arm’s-length, by the 
tips of her extended fingers? There was oppor- 
tunity then for some display of one’s bringing 
up—a slow, graceful curtsey, and a finished 
bow.” 

‘“*Well enough for you fellows that are so 
proud of your figures,” said I, ‘but some of us 
are glad to get through the ceremony any way, 
without displaying our awkward shoulders and 
in-the-way arms—and if I might hint it, some 
ladies would not make it a very graceful opera- 
tion.” 

“Oh! if it were the fashion it would be taught 
as @ science; part of one’s course at dancing- 
school.” 

«You are not yet to learn, Tom, that there are 
some limbs, male and female, that never can be 
made to work easy—the dancing-master cannot 
impart grace where nature has not properly pre- 
pared the material.” 

‘*Well, at any rate, we made our entree in 
style that night. Flora’s smile and bend were 
faultless, and I can make a pretty good bow. 
The evening passed. Flora’s behavior to myself 


and others hit the lady-like thing to a nicety. 
Her courtesies were shown so gracefully and so 
generally as to exhibit no marked preference, 
and yet there was an air, a slight manner, visi- 
ble only to myself, in her way of receiving my 
attentions that was flattering in the extreme. 


Supper came. Terrapins and champagne make 





one feel very complacent; but I was not quite 
so much exalted as not to notice everything 
Flora did. She was standing near an old gentle- 
man, quite an aged man, over seventy, I should 
think, with a kind, benevolent face. He seemed 
attracted by her beauty, and was talking to her 
with a pleased expression of interest that made 
one love as well as reverence the silver hairs 
upon his temples. But she seemed uneasy. She 
did not attend to what he was saying. He was 
no dandified youth who might ask her to ride, 
or take her to Maillard’s, or send her bouquets, 
and so he was not worth wasting her time on. 
Suddenly she interrupted him in the middle of a 
sentence with, ‘I beg your pardon, sir,’ and 
turning her back upon him, commenced a con- 
versation with a fellow that walks Broadway 
with his glove half-off to show his diamond 
rings. As she took his arm to promenade, she 
caught the old gentleman’s look, surprised, hurt 
and aggrieved. But no expression of regret 
came over her countenance. Her head was car- 
ried as easily as before, and her glance as bright. 
It was enough for me. I never forgot Flora 
Goodman’s rudeness to that old man. To say 
the least, there is nothing more ungraceful in 
young girl than any lack of respect or attention 
to old age, and it shows a want, a great want of 
something, a radical defect somewhere. The jig 
was up from that night; and that, my dear 
fellow, is why I did not marry Flora Goodman.” 
We smoked another cigar, Tom and J, and 
then began to dress for the evening’s farce. 


THE LAKE-SIDE SHORE. 


BY B. SIMEON BARRETT. 


Summer’s breath is lightly falling 
On the silent waters blue, 
And the moonbeams bright are sporting 
With the drops of glittering dew; 
Hark! away upon the waters 
There’s a sound of dipping oar, 
And a boat-song, lowly chanted, 
Echoes down the lake-side shore. 


Now the night-bird’s song comes floating 
Sweetly on the midnight air, 

Waking all the depths to listen 
To the bird that thus should dare 

To break the wierd and solemn stillness, 
That had reigned so long before 

In the wood, and mead, and valley, 
On the silent lake-side shore. 





Now the song comes swelling bolder, 
And the boatman’s chant is heard 
Louder o’er the distant waters, 
As it would outvie the bird; 
But each song at last is finished, 
And the bird to rest once more, 
Leaves no sound to break the quiet 
Of the happy lake-side shore. 


Who can say there is no pleasure 
Thus to walk the night alone, 
List’ning to the night-bird’s music, 
Or the boatman’s solemn tone? 
Where is there a spot more lovely 
When the veil of night hangs o’er— 
Where another place more holy 
Than this silent lake-side shore? 
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MOLEEN. 


BY JENNIE WEST. 


CONCLUDED FROM PAGE 33. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Two years had passed away since Herbert left 
America and settled in London, known only to a 
few friends by his own name, he had under an 
assumed one become quite popular as a poet and 
dramatist. One evening, as he was leaving the 
theatre, after the successful performance of a 
play he had just published, he heard his name 
pronounced just behind him, and turning round 
he perceived Mr, Stewart with a female on his 
arm that Herbert supposed must be Annie, but 
oh! how changed from the blooming belle he had 
last seen her. 

“We have been watching you all the evening,” 
said Mr. Stewart, as they shook hands. ‘Annie 
discovered and pointed you out soon after we 
took our seats, but you were so interested in the 


performance you could not look about you.” 
“Why, when did you arrive? Where are you 

staying? Can you answer all my questions at 

once? But tell me first how you are, Annie.” 
“Annie’s health has been poor for a long while, 


she is now a little better, she says. It is on her 
account we are here. The physicians thought 
travelling would improve her. But we are at 

, come round in the morning. I am afraid 
my pet will not be so well being out so late to- 
night.” 

“Oh, yes, papa, I feel better.” 

“Well, my dear, wrap your shawl closer around 
you as we go to the carriage—Herbert, be sure 
to come,” 

“Most assuredly. Good night.” 


CHAPTER IX. 

“My child’s life is in your hands, Herbert. 
You know not what it has cost me to make this 
confession, but what weakness will not a father 
commit who sees his child dying—fading away 
before him day after day—aye, year after year, 
for ever since you left us, Herbert, she has been 
declining”—he paused. 

The young man sat with his head bowed on 
the table near him, motionless and silent. 

“I have immense wealth, Herbert—but you 
tan rise without it, you have talents that will 











bribing you, it is the life of my darling I would 
have you save, if possible—if not, you can at 
least make her few days pass more happily. You 
say you are still unengaged, what H 

“Mr. Stewart, I will be frank with you. I 
have loved—deeply, unchangably—but she whom 
I loved is i 

“Dead?” asked Mr. Stewart, anxiously, as 
Herbert paused. 

“She is now the wife of another,” said Her- 
bert, with an effort: after a few moments silence 
he added, ‘‘You now know all. I can never blot 
ont the love I have felt for one—the ideal of my 
youth, but I have ever loved Annie as a brother. 
It shall be as you say—but will she consent after 
hearing what I have told you?” 

‘Why tell her, Herbert? Forgive me—but 
oh, you cannot know what I have suffered—to 
see my child, my beautiful, my only one, sinking 
into the grave that took my wife from me in one 
short year from our marriage! But I cannot 
press you more, Herbert—I dare not—forgive 
me.” 

“Tt shall be as you wish, my life shall be 


‘ devoted to your daughter—perchance I may be 


of some service in the world yet. I have felt as 
though every person had something to live for 
except myself. I seemed to be a useless atom 
upon the earth’s surface. You have given me a 
part to perform, oh, assist me now in the per- 
formance of it.” He arose and placed his hand 
in that of Mr. Stewart, who pressed it fervently, 
saying, 

‘How can I ever thank you—but oh, if Annie 
should only learn how I have humbled myself— 
yes, and her too in your eyes.” 

‘No, no, my dear sir, you have only opened 
my eyes. I ought to be glad to know that there 
are any on the earth that love me. I shall ever 
strive to be worthy of the confidence and trust 
you have reposed in me—but you will help me— 
you know my heart now, you will always under- 
stand me, and be near to sustain me?” Mr. 
Stewart bowed, and pressing Herbert’s hand was 
about leaving the room, but was detained by the 
latter, who said hesitatingly, “Do not ask me to 
speak to Annie first on this subject. You can 


bring you fame. I would not speak as though ; with delicacy and propriety prepare her for——” 
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“Yes, I will save you that trial; but may I 
speak as though I had”—there was a flush passed 
over his face as he spoke it—‘‘received the pro- 
posal from you?” 

‘*Certainly, any other proceeding might arouse 
her suspicions—but I leave it all with you. Be- 
lieve me, my dear sir, you will always find me 
willing to do all in my power to promote the 
happiness of Annie.” 


CHAPTER X. 


Tue shades of evening were falling as Louise 
sat by the couch on which her sister reclined. 
Pale and wan, yet very beautiful were the fea- 
tures of Helen Loraine, as she lay with her eyes 
half closed, and her thin fingers wandering among 
the pretty curls of little Willie, his sister’s babe, 
that was sleeping by her side. Two years had 
but perfected the beauty of Louise, which was 
of a very different style from Helen, her full 
bust, blooming cheeks, and cheerful elasticity of 
movement contrasting strongly with the pallor 
and languor pervading Helen. 

‘¢We start to-morrow for France, dear, sunny 
France,” said Louise, with animation. “I know 
you will be well by the time we reach our native 
country.” 

Helen smiled sadly as she replied, “It may be 
80, Louise, and we will go over all the grounds 
around the old chateau, and visit each morning 
our father and mother’s grave, and we will plant 
the sweetest roses by them.” 

Yes, and visit all our old friends. They will 
be so rejoiced to see us in possession of our old 
home again, and we will play hide and seek, 
Helen, as we used to among the holly bushes. 
I hear my husband coming—shall I light the 
lamp?” 

“Not if you can do without, I much prefer the 
moonlight.” 

‘Yes, I can see very well to get his slippers 
and gown,” and placing them by the arm-chair, 
she hurried to meet him at the door. 

“‘T have heard from Herbert,” said the doctor, 
as soon as he was seated. ‘A friend of mine has 
received a letter from Mr. Stewart, who writes 
that Herbert is in London, and is now his son- 
in-law, having lately married the young heiress. 
I always thought he loved her. Strange, very 
strange,” mused he, as if to himself, ‘I never 
could hear from him before, if he was in Lon- 
don.” 

“‘T am so glad,” said his wife, ‘that you have 
heard from him. It always troubled you, not 
knowing what had become of him.” 

‘‘How do you feel, Helen, any more strength 





with which to begin our trip? Ha!” he ex- 
claimed, as he felt her pulse, ‘“‘someting wrong 
here—nervous, very—why what have you been 
doing, receiving the farewells of your dear five 
hundred friends to-day—is that it?” 

**Oh, no,’’ said Louise, ‘‘she has seen but few 
to-day, and I thought her much better, and 
Willie would stay with her, and I expect he has 
worried her. I will take him away.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


A very happy bride was Annie. It seemed as 
if new life had been given to her. Her step be- 
came more buoyant, and a slight tint of the rose 
again visited her cheek, and her fond father 
flattered himself that his darling would yet be 
spared to comfort him in coming years. Herbert 
was not so deceived, he knew how frail the flower 
committed to his care, and he watched over it 
with increasing tenderness and anxiety. The 
deep love and sweet temper of his young wife 
could but awaken more interest in his heart, 
but while thus admiring and loving, and though 
devotedly loved by her, there was still a void to 
him that nothing could fill. He was more cheer- 
ful than before his marriage, he felt there was 
some one who loved and cared for him, and he 
did not brood over his disappointments in loneli- 
ness now, but devoted himself to the young being 
who had loved him for years. 

He had wealth now, and many would have 
been glad to have been his friends, but he cared 
not for them, but was only intimate with the few 
that had known and respected him as the poor 
author. Yet Herbert did not affect to despise 
wealth, but acknowledged the advantage he de- 
rived from it, as he could now give free scope to 
his mind and pen without the thoughts of re- 
muneration to trouble him and fetter his bold 
spirit. It often seemed to Herbert that he pos- 
sessed two lives, or existed in two separate states, 
both of which had for him pleasure, yet mingled 
with pain. When with Annie, her sunny smiles 
and affectionate manner won him from his cus- 
tomary coldness and reserve, and he would smile 
and converse as of old, though the remembrance 
of her feeble health, and how frail a tie bound 
her to earth would cause his heart to sink, and 
he would press her slight form to his bosom with 
a silent prayer that God would spare her to him, 
nor leave him entirely alone again with nothing 
to live for—thus when with Annie, he seemed to 
live for her alone. Yet when Herbert sat in his 
study alone, engaged in writing, there ever 4P- 
peared a pair of soft, dark eyes looking dow? 
upon him very unlike Annie’s, and he felt as 
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the presence of one who knew every emotion of 
his soul, and under whose influence he thought 
and wrote. He had often tried to free himself 
from this delusion, but his efforts were all use- 
less, the image of the loved one of his youth 
seemed ever by his side in these silent hours 
passed in his study—he wrote for Helen, and 
when he composed his most brilliant productions, 
the look of approval in those calm, spirit eyes 
was dearer far to him than the applause with 
which the world greeted them. Sometimes he 
thought that it was unjust to Annie to let the 
image of another share the heart she believed 
wholly her own, would intrude and cause him 
unhappy hours, though he strove not to reproach 
himself for that which he could not possibly pre- 
vent. Thus the months passed away, and the 
happy Annie would read and praise with childish 
enthusiasm each new work of her husband’s, un- 
conscious of the connection which Herbert ever 
felt between them and his spirit companion. 
Before their marriage Annie had once spoken 
of his uncle’s wife as a very beautiful woman, 
and asked him if he had ever seen her, but the 
cold and evasive reply showed her that it was 
unpleasant to him, and thinking that Herbert 
had not recovered from the unkind feelings which 
he had entertained toward his uncle, she forebore 
mentioning his name again, or that of his wife. 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue rays of the setting sun lingered about 
the old chateau, as though reluctant to quit its 
beautiful gardens, terraces and fountains. It 
was situated but a league from Paris, and was 
now again the home of Helen Loraine and her 
sister. The uncle who had robbed them of their 
estate had died suddenly, and his brother, a very 
different kind of person, on examination of his 
papers, found what he had long suspected was the 
case, that its rightful owners were the orphans 
that had been compelled to leave it three years 
before. He traced them out, and restored to 
them their rightful inheritance. 

On the western piazza, watching the purple 
and golden clouds, stood Helen, her beautiful 
brow touched by a gleam of the setting sun. 
Very lovely she looked, and her rather pensive 

lighted up with a quiet smile, as her 
tyes turned from the gorgeous heavens to the 
beautiful landscape before her. She was again 
in her native land, the place of her birth, the 
home of her parents. Many recollections of 
’ days were awakened by the familiar ob- 
Jets around her. Her heart swelled with grati- 
tude to God, who had rescued her from a life of 


poverty and privation, and had raised her up a 
friend in a strange land, one who had been a 
kind brother to her, and an affectionate husband 
to her sister, and had left his native land to 
gratify their longings to reside in their loved 
France. 

As Helen thus mused, she reproached herself 
for not being happier when she had so many 
blessings. ‘‘And why am I not?” she asked her 
heart—‘*why am I not happy? I am wealthy— 
I have many friends—a sweet sister, a kind 
brother, a pleasant home. Why is there still a 
longing after something more? Do I still regard 
one who remembered me not?—do I still worship 
a phantom? Foolish creature’that Iam!” She 
turned hastily as though to fly from her own 
thoughts, and met Louise, who handed her a 
small parcel, saying, ‘‘Here, take this, you 
naughty girl. It’s your birth-day, and you can 
take it, but you don’t deserve it,” and Louise 
shook her head laughingly at her. Helen undid 
it and found an elegant handkerchief, delicately 
embroidered, and trimmed with superb lace. 
“‘How very beautiful! and your own work too. 
Many, many thanks, sister dear—but why did 
you call me naughty?” 

‘““Why, haven’t I been five weeks embroidering 
that for your wedding handkerchief, and did you 
not this very afternoon send poor Jules off with 
a rejection half-crushing——” 

‘*Never mind Jules,” said Helen, smiling, ‘‘he 
will get over his disappointments, if he has had 
any.” 

“But seriously, Helen, I don’t know what you 
do expect. Jules is handsome, intelligent, and 
wealthy enough.” 

“Oh, yes, I don’t care for wealth now, you 
know, I have plenty.” 

“Well, he is young.” 

“As to that I do not know but he is too young. 
What do you say? Let me see—Jules is a good 
deal younger than your husband, and I am older 
than you, so ——” 

‘‘Now you hush your nonsense about our age. 
My husband is plenty young for me. But seri- 
ously, Helen, I don’t know what kind of a man 
would suit you. Handsome, wealthy, intelligent, 
and very <levoted, what was lacking?” 

“Love for him,” said Helen, quietly. 

‘Well, you are a strange girl. I should like 


to see you in love. But I am afraid such a piece 
of perfection as you would expect will not be 
discovered soon. 
though.” 

“T don’t think you will see me throw my arms 
around his neck the first time we meet, if you 
do.” 


I hope I shall live to see him 
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**Come—come, no more of that, if thou lovest 
me.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Annie Moueen lay upon her dying bed. Not 
a fond father’s or husband’s love, nor the best 
medical skill London afforded could longer keep 
the grim foe at bay. The healthful glow that 
had tinged her cheek the first year of her mar- 
riage was gone with the elasticity of her step. 
For months the tide of life had been ebbing, 
ebbing, and now it was at its lowest. Young and 
beautiful, she must leave the world that was now 
so bright and beahtiful, so full of happiness to 
her. Her father, pale and feeble with the anguish 
of his heart, bent over one side of her couch, 
while on the other knelt Herbert, his eyes at 
times fixed with a despairing glance upon her 
fading features, but oftener with his face pressed 
down against the pillows. 

She lay with her eyes closed, and an expres- 
sion of pain on her countenance, her breath 
coming with difficulty, and the dew of death 
gathering upon her snowy brow. After a few 
moments she seemed to breathe freer, and open- 
ing her eyes she glanced from father to husband 
several times, then with an effort she placed her 
arm around Herbert’s neck, and drew his face 
down close to her’s, murmuring as she did so, 
‘*Dear, dearest husband, do not grieve so, you 
have been very kind to me, and oh, how happy 
I have been with you, it seemed as though a long 
life-time were too short a time to love you—but 
I must leave you now.” 

‘*Annie, Annie, I cannot give you up!” ex- 
claimed the distressed Herbert. 

‘Oh, yes, Herbert, you can trust me to God— 
He will take me to Him—He gave, He takes— 
His will be done. Dear Herbert, try to be re- 
conciled to whatever He doeth. There have been 
times when it would not have seemed so hard to 
me to die, but God knoweth best—He has let me 
live two years with you, darling, and oh, they 
have been very, very happy years”—her voice 
sank, and she seemed to close her eyes from 
weariness, while a smile lingered over her lips. 
Soon she resumed, “‘Do not mourn after I am 
gone, try to be cheerful, happy. I would not 
have my memory a shadow darkening your life. 
Think of me as happy, strive also to be happy. 
Remember what I say,” she turned to her father. 
‘Father, my dear father, I am going, but you 
will have Herbert with you. He will ever be a 
son to you, I know. You must love one another 
and stay together for my sake. Do not feel so 
troubled, father. Kiss me, dear father. Do not 





stay here when I am gone, you and Herbert 
must travel, you must not remain in this place— 
farewell, father—Herbert, my dear Herbert”— 
her voice had gradually grown fainter. Herbert 
held his ear closer, thinking she was still whis- 
pering, but no sound, no breath come from those 
closed lips, they were still in death! 


CHAPTER VX. 


Mr. Stewart and Herbert left England soon 
after Annie’s death. They visited Italy, and 
remained there many months. Among its inte- 
resting ruins Herbert took more pleasure than 
he had supposed he ever could take in anything 
again, and its delightful climate had benefited 
Mr. Stewart’s health, which had failed consider- 
ably beneath the shock of his daughter’s death. 

Other countries too had they visited, and more 
than a year had passed when they arrived at 
Paris, intending to remain as long as they could 
find anything in the city to interest them, and 
leave for America. Soon after their arrival, as 
time hung heavy on their hands, they attended 
the theatre. As the play proceeded, Herbert 
not finding much attraction in the performance, 
turned his attention to the audience. As his 
eyes roved carelessly over the brilliant assembly, 
he almost started to his feet on beholding not far 
from him his uncle seated by two ladies, one of 
which was the long cherished object of his love. 
How wildly his heart throbbed as he now gazed 
upon her as the wife of another. She had 
changed since he had seen her. Her form was 
more queenly, and was now clad in the richest 
of velvet robes, which added still more to the 
dignity of her appearance, but her lovely cheek 
was pale, and her eyes looked deeper and darker 
than ever. She smiled when addressed by her 
companions, but even her smile seemed melan- 
choly. Herbert’s eyes rested long and earnestly 
upon the idol of his dreams, and he could not 
repress a sigh as a faint, heart-sick feeling crept 
over him. ’Twas some time ere he recovered 
himself enough to call Mr. Stewart’s attention 
to the presence of his uncle. 

“Ah! I had not seen them. Strange—to meet 
here! Shall we not speak with them?” 

“Pardon me, my dear sir, but I would rather 
not meet my uncle. You can, if you wish, but 
do not tell him I am here.” 

«J will not address him unless you wish to,” 
said Mr. Stewart; “‘but I think, Herbert, you 
ought to banish these hard feelings toward your 
uncle. What caused them I know not, but he 
sincerely regretted your leaving him, I know, 
for I often heard him speak of it. But the 
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performance is about over—if you do not wish 
to be recognized, we will step into the shade of 
this column while they pass by.” 

They did so, and his uncle’s party moved by 
them, Helen’s mantle almost brushing Herbert, 
who stood scarcely breathing, his eyes riveted 
upon her form until it passed through the door. 
As they moved into the light again, Herbert was 
accosted by a young acquaintance with, ‘Ah, 
Moleen, how are you—I was wanting to see you. 
When do you leave the city?” 

“To-morrow—can we not?” he added, turning 
to Mr. Stewart. 

“Just as you say, Herbert—but you have tired 
very suddenly of Paris, much sooner than I ex- 
pected.” 

“Call at our rooms in the morning early, Har- 
vey, if you wish to see me particularly. I am 
anxious to leave here to-morrow.” And he turned 
and confronted his uncle! 

“Ts not this Herbert?” exclaimed Dr. Moleen, 
in joyful surprise, as he seized his nephew’s hand 
and shook it warmly. For a moment they stood 
silently gazing into each other’s faces. Then 
perceiving Mr. Stewart, the doctor grasped his 
hand also, expressing in honest terms the joy 
he felt at this unexpected meeting. They were 
much surprised when he informed them of his 
rsidence in France. 

“You will go with us to our hotel, will you 
not? Come, the carriage is waiting. Helen had 

sent me back for her handkerchief and fan, or I 
should have missed seeing you. What important 
events are sometimes brought about by trifles. 
Come with us, will you not?” urged the doctor. 

Herbert hesitated. The cordial manner in 
which his uncle had greeted him had revived 
the strong love he had once felt for him, and he 
vould have accompanied him had he not dreaded 
80 much a meeting with Helen. It seemed as 
though a dagger pierced his heart as the doctor 
mentioned her name, and he felt that he could 
tot meet her. He pleaded the lateness of the 
hour, in excuse for not complying with his uncle’s 
Wish, 

“Then you will be around in the morning?” 

“We expect to leave Paris to-morrow,” said 

Mr. Stewart. 
: “Leave to-morrow! You cannot leave now— 
it has been so long since we have met. Oh, no, 
you must go home with us to-morrow and spend 
§ month or so.” 

“Impossible!” said Herbert. 

“Don’t say that!” exclaimed the doctor, ‘there 

nothing to prevent your doing so, I am sure. 
Why you would not go away without seeing my 
Wife and baby, would you?” 





_ An expression of pain passed over Herbert’s 
countenance which the doctor noticed, and attri- 
buting it to the remembrance of Annie’s loss, he 
said, with feeling, ‘‘I heard of your great loss 
and deeply sympathized with you, believe me. 
But you must not think of leaving soon. We 
will expect you around in the morning at —— 
hotel: we will not leave for home until afternoon, 
and then you must go with us.” 

Mr. Stewart saw from Herbert’s manner that 
he wished to avoid this meeting, and desirous of 
saving the feelings of both, he said, *‘ Herbert 
has an engagement for the morning which may 
prevent his coming. I will be around—but do 
not keep your ladies longer in the night air. You 
will see us before we leave.” 

“Well, good night,” said Dr. Moleen, hurrying 
away. 

“He forgot his errand, did he not?” asked 
Mr. Stewart, as they reached the door. ‘Step 
back, Herbert, and see.”’ 

Herbert obeyed, and with palpitating heart 
and trembling hands took up the fan and hand- 
kerchief from the seat on which they were lying, 
and followed Mr. Stewart. They entered a cab 
and rode to their hotel. Mr. Stewart spoke of 
their unexpected meeting with the doctor, and 
made several other remarks, but received no 
answer from Herbert. Had it not been so dark 
he would have seen the agitated countenance of 
the latter, as he pressed the articles in his hand 
alternately to his heart and lips, and when they 
stopped he thrust them hurriedly beneath his 
seat. As they were parting in the hall for their 
chambers, Mr. Stewart laying his hand on Her- 
bert’s shoulder, said seriously, ‘‘I wish you would 
go with me to see your uncle, Herbert.” 

‘Ask me anything but that, my dear sir.” 

‘But what shall I tell him prevented you?” 

‘¢Tell him I have preparations to make as we 
leave in the-——” 

“Yes, but you have time to call.” 

“Then I have an engagement, you know I told 
Harvey to come around in the morning,” said 
Herbert, hastily. 

‘Well, well, Herbert, I am sorry you will not 
go, but we will say no more about it,” and the 
kind-hearted old man entered his room, bidding 
Herbert good night. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Herzert entered bis room, and after locking 
the door, he went to a table on which a lamp 
was burning, and drawing the fan and handker- 
chief from his bosom, he laid them on the table, 
and seating himself by it, remained long in 
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painful reverie. The hours fied by, and still he 
sat there, his pale brow contracted, and a look 
of such deep, deep woe in his large, dark eyes. 
His lips were pressed together, yet now and then 
a convulsive sigh would part them. 

Oh! what sad hours did Herbert spend that 
night! At length he opened the fan, and glancing 
over its brilliant surface, his eye was attracted 
by some words carved on one side. Starting up 
he held it closely to the lamp, and plainly traced 
the words “Helen Loraine, from W. H. M.,” and 
the date placed beneath it was very recent. 
‘*What can it mean?” burst from his lips uncon- 
sciously, as a wild hope sprang up in his heart. 
‘Can it be that she is not his wife? Oh, no, no, 
it cannot be, and these are my uncle’s initials 
and her maiden name. What can it mean? 
Dated but two months back!” Catching up the 
handkerchief, he eagerly searched for her name 
upon it, but was about laying it down in disap- 
pointment, when he discovered among the rich 
embroidery, worked in with the same stitch, and 
not showing unless carefully scanned, the name 
Helen Loraine, followed by the same date that 
the fan bore. 

The excited Herbert paced the floor until the 
morning came. He never once thought of re- 
pose so utterly bewildered was his mind. Now 
hoping, now striving to quench that hope as use- 
less and deceptive, he was summoned to break- 
fast ere he became aware that the night had 
passed. 

‘‘Was you sick last night, Herbert?” asked 
Mr. Stewart, anxiously, as Herbert entered the 
room. ‘TI thought that I heard you walking 
about in your room, and I was afraid you were 
sick.” 

“Oh, no, I was not at all sick,” replied Her- 
bert, in an absent manner, as he seated himself 
at the table. 

‘‘Why, Herbert, you are breaking your eggs 
into your coffee instead of your egg-cup.” 

Herbert pushed back his chair impatiently, 
and rising from the table walked to the window. 
Mr. Stewart looked at him in surprise, but with- 
out speaking, proceeded quietly with his break- 
fast. Herbert walked across the room several 
times, when suddenly pausing beside his com- 
panion, he abruptly asked, ‘Did my uncle marry 
Helen Loraine or her sister Louise?” 

Mr. Stewart looked up in astonishment at the 
agitated countenance of Herbert, who repeated 
his question in firmer tones, for his voice had 
trembled when he pronounced the name of Helen, 
and with an air of great impatience, ere his sur- 
prised companion could reply, «‘ Why Louise, the 
younger one.” 





“My God!” ejaculated Herbert, as he sank 
into a seat. 

“Did you think it was Helen?” asked Mr. 
Stewart. 

Herbert could only bow. 

‘¢ And it was Helen Loraine you loved?” Mr. 
Stewart had advanced to Herbert’s side and laid 
his hand upon his arm, as he asked this earnestly. 

‘It was,” answered Herbert. 

“It may be then you may yet gain her hand. 
She is still unmarried, perhaps unengaged. Cheer 
up, such love as yours should surely be rewarded. 
We do not know. But we will hope that happi- 
ness may yet be in store for you.” Encourged 
by the kind words of his friend, Herbert told 
over the history of his early love and disappoint- 
ment, Taking the fan and handkerchief from 
his bosom, he showed him what had first caused 
him to think he might be mistaken as to his 
uncle’s choice. ‘‘As my uncle said, ‘what im- 
portant events are sometimes brought about by 
trifles.’ ” 

‘“‘True, very true,” said Mr. Stewart, adding, 
‘J will take those along as I am now going to 
call.” 

“‘I will accompany you!” exclaimed Herbert, 
springing from his chair. 

‘‘But, my son, you have preparations to make, 
as we leave——” 

“Not till I know my fate will I leave Paris!” 

‘But you have an engagement, you know you 
told Harvey-——” 

“Spare me, my dear sir, for heaven’s sake 
come on.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


A mont has passed away, and a happy group 
are seated on the piazza of the chateau, consisting 
of Mr. Stewart, Dr. Moleen, his fair wife, and 
little Willie. But where is Helen and Herbert, 
you ask. Come with me to the library at the far 
end of the piazza, the mischievous glances of 
Louise have been directed toward it several times 
already, and you will find them seated on the 
sofa. With flushed cheeks, and eyes that fairly 
sparkle with the intensity of his feelings, Herbert 
is pouring into Helen’s ear the story of his love, 
but his heart sinks as he draws near its close, 
and she sits still and statue-like, no tell-tale 
blushes tint her fair cheeks, the long, dark lashes 
are not raised to permit one ray of love-light 
from those lovely eyes to shine upon the anxious 
lover, whose whole soul is now thrilling with 
the torture of suspense. Thus she sits with her 
taper fingers clasped over a book in her lap. 
He has ceased speaking, and leans earnestly 
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toward her—still no response, nor does she raise 
her eyes. 

‘‘Helen, dear Helen, will you not answer me?” 

“You ask for my love,’”’ she answered, in low, 
quiet tones. ‘‘It is not mine to give.” Herbert 
started as though he had been struck, his cheek 
becoming as pale as hers, while she continued, 
“Years ago I loved, deeply, fondly, that love 
still reigns in my heart. What you ask I cannot 
give you.” Herbert could scarcely suppress a 
groan of anguish, but he strove manfully with 
the agony of his spirit. ‘’Twas in America I 
first met him I loved. I was poor, my sister and 





myself toiled for our daily bread,” a quiet smile 
stole over her lips, “his kind smile went like 
sunshine to my sad heart. Dearer by far than 
all the gems that wealth can buy has been this 
little gift from him,” she opened the book she 
held and displayed a moss rose-bud pressed be- 
tween its leaves. 

‘“‘His name?” eagerly demanded Herbert, as 
he strove to fathom the deep meaning in the 
beautiful eyes now raised, for the first time, to 
his. There was a blush on her cheek now, as 
with trembling lips she murmured ‘Herbert 
Moleen.” 





A SUMMER DREAM. 


BY CLARENCE MAY. 


How sweet to lio upon this mossy bank, 

And dream the gentle Summer hours away! 

The murm’ring streamlet, gliding at my feet, 

Is breathing to the flowers a sad, sweet song, 
That lulls my spirit to a soft repose: 

Some melancholy tale of love it seems, 

For e’en the rose’s lips grow pale with sighs, 

And gently sways beneath her lover’s kiss, 

The wanton breeze, that wafts to me a scent 

Of buds and blossoms as it wanders by. ; 
O'erhead the white clouds idly float across 

The boundless blue, as if they never dreamed 

Of storms that oft-times rage amidst their homes, 
When the loud thunder shakes the world below. 
Softly the shadows lie upon the grass, 

While sunbeams sift the whispering leaves above, 
And strive to reach my cool retreat, in vain. 
Where the red flowers bask in the warm rays, 

The honey-lover roves and sips his sweets; 





Or butterfly perchance a moment lights, 
And spreads his gaudy wings; then idly soars, 
And sails upon the dreamy Summer air. 


The day wheels slowly to the distant West, 
And Nature sinks into a deeper dream, 
As if o’ercome with drowsy heat. The birds 
Have sought the coolest shade, and whisper vows 
Among their leafy homes, and now and then 
Burst forth in song—when all again is still. 


Here, o’er some poet’s “simple, heartfelt lay,” 
Whose heart once echoed Summer’s music, 
I love to linger, far from strife, and din 
And bustle of the busy world I would 
Forget. Then thoughts of the bright past come back, 
And dreamily I wander ’mid the scenes 
Of long ago, when life was holiday, 
And Summer filled the lightsome heart with song, 
That sorrow’s mournful wail could never reach! 


ISABEL. 


BY SARAH 


E. JUDSON. 


Br thy coffin I stood, one Winter night, 
When the distant hills were robed in white, 
And coldly the pearly moonbeams fell 

On thy warm face, sweet Isabel. 


Back from the brow so white and fair, 
They had folded the waves of silken hair, 
On the placid face a faint smile gleamed, 
As if the pale sleeper sweetly dreamed. 


The hands were crossed o’er the peaceful breast, 
And I wished not then to break thy rest. 
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I bade thee a long, a last farewell, 
And we parted forever, sweet Isabel. 


To a glorious city now thou art gone, 
Where there is no night, of day no dawn; 
Oh, there are many mansions there, 

And all is bright, and all is fair. 


There are shining walls, and the gates of gold, 
For the soul that is pure, will wide unfold, 
And happy are they who enter in, 

They will suffer no more, no more will sin. 





IN THE CLOUDS: A RHAPSODY. 


BY CHARLES J. PETERSON. 


I HAvE just returned from a gallop on horse- 
back, and every vein tingles yet with the excite- 
ment of the motion. But I have come back also 
from the clouds. While I sit and write, they are 
with me as in a dream. The clouds, the won- 
derful clouds! with their sunny slopes, their ruby 
mountains, their golden cliffs, their unfathomable 
abysses of gloom, their Dante-like visions of Para- 
dise, their Miltonic glimpses into gulfs of eternal 
woe. 

It had been raining all day, but toward four 
o’clock the sun burst forth; and saddling Gipsy, 
away I went. The mare was as glad as I to 
be out on the breezy hills, and both were wild 
as young hawks. Curvetting and snorting, she 
careered along, her black mane fiying out like a 
storm-cloud; while I, excited as a school-boy 
on a holiday, could hardly keep from shouting. 
Stolid, middle-aged couples, jogging along in 
close-shut carriages, looked back at us curiously 
through the window, as if they half suspected I 
was @ madman; for why should a sane person, 
they reasoned, splash through mud and water, 
at the imminent risk of being caught in a shower, 
when he might doze in a chariot, behind two 
sleek, safe-going horses. 

Why? Because, if there was no other reason, 
it was a field-day in the clouds, or rather an 
actual battle, an Austerlitz at the least: and the 
heavens were alive with armies. You could not 
see it, oh! respectable nonenties of flunkeydom, 
as you winked and blinked on your damask cush- 
ions; but I could, and so could Gipsy, for why 
else than because she heard it afar off, was her 
‘mane clothed with thunder,” and her eyes afire 
with lightnings? When the now dead Czar held 
his annual review, the vast plain, it is said, fairly 
blazed with the glory of arms, of uniforms, of 
banners, of mailed Circassians, and of shining 
horses; but as the multitudinous armies of the 
clouds, this afternoon, charged, wheeled, re- 
treated, rallied, and charged again, the spectacle 
was ten thousand times grander. At times the 
whole sky became as dark as night. It was 
when the black battalions, every one with its 
vow of death, rushed to the conflict. At times, 
the heavens were crimsoned far and near. It 
was when the great sun, the Achilles of the 
fight, drove his chariot headlong through the 





ranks of the foe, till its wheels rolled everywhere 
in blood. The victory at last was won. Sullen 
and grim, the cloudy hosts fell back, yet facing 
defiantly; while, as they retired, the conqueror 
advanced. He came with pennon and banner 
borne triumphant, with squadrons of gilded cui- 
rassiers thronging and thronging out of sight, 
with legions on legions arrayed in purple and 
gold, with priests swinging incense that rose in 
amber clouds, with myriads of swords glittering 
as the exultant warriors shook them aloft. I 
heard the cymbals sounding. Yes! the cymbals, 
and the trumpets, and the shouts; and you also 
would have heard them, if you had been there, 
and seen, as I saw; for even yet the words ring 
in my ears, ‘Lift up your heads, ye everlasting 
gates.” 

Men have written of mountains, of the forest, 
and of the sea: but the clouds suggest all of 
these, and in their most poetical aspects; and so 
I will write of the clouds. What can be more 
beautiful than the ever-varying clouds? n the 
sea or the mountains, at morning or evening, in 
sunny translucent skies, or after a day of tem- 
pest, clouds are ever lovely, and often sub- 
lime. Men pay enormous sums for pictures by 
Claude or Turner, but as I rode home to-day, I 
saw one finer than either ever painted. Some 
green woods on the left, sparkling after the rain; 
above them a cloud, blood-red, in the sunset; 
and partly in front, and brought out against all, 
a volume of pitchy-black vapor. A bit of sun- 
shine, a few trees, the smoke from a brick-kiln; 
and lo! a picture, that, on canvass, would have 
been worth a thousand guineas. Men have made 
pilgrimages to Italy, and have served art, as Jacob 


did Laban, for twice seven years, yet brought back 


nothing equal to this. Why will not artists study 
clouds? Turner did, and those who know Nature, 
as revealed in clouds at least, will ever worship 
him. Most painters make you a cloud so wooden 
and heavy that it looks as if it would fall and 
crush the cows in the pastures below: while 
others, who succeed in giving it an erial look, 
fail to catch the atmosphere, or hit off the 
magic transmutation which direct and reflected 
lights always bestow on clouds. We repeat it: 
clouds, well studied, would be better than years 
abroad. I remember a picture by Cropsey; ® 
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brilliant noonday over mountains, in which white 
fieecy clouds, tipped with sunshine, float lazily 
in a sky of transparent blue. It makes me 
drowsy to look at, bringing up visions of summer 
afternoons, till I almost hear the bees humming 
in the clover. 
Clouds at sunset have been described to sur- 
' feiting. Yet clouds at sunrise are as magnificent. 
Turner has a picture, in which a steam-tug is 
towing a man-of-war out of harbor, under the 
light of a belated moon; while, in the opposite 
horizon, the sun is rising through clouds and fog, 
in that profusion of gorgeous color, which Turner 
delighted in. There is nothing in the picture but 
this. The cold blue on the left, the crescent re- 
flected in the steely water, the black tug with 
the white vapor issuing from the steam-pipe; 
and on the right the many-hued clouds, as they 
lie on the horizon, like a city on fire. A thou- 
sand times have I seen such contrasts; yet the 
public and even artists call Turner extravagant: 
which, take my word for it, they would not do, if 
they had studied Nature as he did. My memory 
is a gallery of such pictures, as grand as any 
Turner ever painted: they rise before me, thank 
God, continually; and I have no need to go to 


the British Gallery, or to have the purse of a 
duke, to enjoy them. 

Clouds over the sea are surpassingly beautiful. 
On a summer day, when the sun is setting, look 
out eastward, if there are clouds in the sky, and 


you will see whole fields of amber. Moonlight, 
with clouds, and the ocean under all, fairly brings 
back fairy-land. Now the whole wide expanse 
of water grows dark, except a thread of light, 
on the sea-board, that seems a white coast with 
the sun shining on it: now a lake of silver suc- 
ceeds, far off, as if on a solitary plain; now the 
black bank of cloud, behind which the planet 
has been, begins to whiten on its upper edge: 
and now a bridge of glory is suddenly thrown 
across the deep to the strand at your very feet, 
and breathlessly you await, for one moment of 
tapt delusion, to see the gates of heaven open 
and angels come and go along that celestial path- 
way. Clouds, with the moon wading through 
them, how melancholy they are! As a boy, I 
used to gaze bewildered on such scenes, wonder- 
ing if when I died I should unravel the mystery 
of that still cold planet, and should fly above the 
The moon and the clouds, in some in- 
expressible way, affected me with a sense of 
mystery; reached depths of my young existence 
that no other plummet had yet sounded; stirred 
“inest emotions of love, and adoration, and awe. 
er-clouds influenced me as powerfully: but 

they did it in a different manner. I was then, 





so to speak, excited out of myself; I cried aha, 
aha, as when the horse snuffs the battle. I 
could not comprehend why some people fied in 
terror from such sights, for to me they had a 
strange fascination: and I compared them, even 
then, to armies marching against each other, 
dark armies of the skies. The old Norse blood 
in me kindled: I rejoiced in the approaching 
fight. It is the fashion, in these days, to call 
such emotions brutal. But I hold, with that 
excellent Christian, Dr. Arnold, that the man, 
whose pulse does not quicken at reading of a 
great battle, has a moral defect somewhere in 
his character. 

Science, when it analyzes the clouds, rises into 
poetry. It tells us that the vapor, whose gold 
and purple decks the sunset, came but yesterday 
from other latitudes, perhaps from other hemis- 
pheres. The rain-clouds, that will to-morrow 
deluge the valley of the Mississippi, were eva- 
porated from the distant waters of the South 
Pacific. Probably some dusky Tahitan girl but 
lately arranged the flowers in her hair, by mir- 
roring them in the brook, whose atoms now float 
in yonder summer cloud, that, all the afternoon, 
has been wandering about the blue, ‘like a white 
lamb astray.” The welcome clouds, promising 
shade and coolness to the wearied warriors in 
the Crimea, were first distilled from the South 
Atlantic, and but yesterday kissed the Victoria 
Regia, in its original haunt, far up the Amazon. 
Without the ministry of clouds the earth would 
be scorched up, the grass would not grow, seeds 
would no longer germinate, trees and plants 
would cease to blossom, and the whole earth 
would become one vast Sahara. It is the cloud, 
fresh from the icebergs of the North, that cools 
the parched atmosphere when the north wind 
blows in summer. It is the cloud that mitigates 
the fierce heat for the traveller in the tropics. 
The absence of clouds, in central Tartary, has 
kept alive, age after age, that horde of nomades, 
who, under Genghis Khan and Tamerlane, have 
twice desolated the world, and may yet again 
become ‘the scourge of God” for enervated civi- 
lizations. The machinery of the clouds was first 
set up before the globe was peopled, yet it works 
to-day as steadily as it did thousands of years 
ago. Evaporated over vast areas of equatorial 
ocean, the vapors ascend into the upper atmos- 
phere, are borne by the trade-winds to colder 
zones, are condensed on the sides of snow-covered 
mountains, become palpable to the eye in the 
shape of clouds, and descend in refreshing rains. 
It is the dissolving cloud that patters gently on 
the roof, or sings among the grape-leaves of the 
arbor, on a hushed summer afternoon: and it is 
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still the cloud which rushes down in torrents, 
which rattles in hail, which softly whitens the 
fields with snow, or which blinds the wayfarer 
in the mountain gorge with a hurricane of wildly 
intermingled snow and hail andrain. Forever and 
forever, since the morning stars sang together 
over the world’s creation, the clouds have kept 
up their circuit. Rising from the great deep, they 
have girdled the globe, and falling in showers, 
have flowed in rivers back to the sea, whose cur- 
rents have then carried them to their original 
home. Truly did Holy Writ, centuries before 
science demonstrated this, exclaim, ‘“‘note the 
place whence the rivers come, thither they re- 
turn again.” 

I have seen in clouds all things that are great 
and beautiful. Yesterday, I looked across the 
hills, and lo! in the west, where the sun shone 
on gathering storm-clouds, were the Delectable 
Mountains, the same that Bunyan beheld, when, 
in holy visions, he followed the pilgrims on their 
progress. In a little while, the mountains were 
gone, but in the sunlit crimson clouds, impend- 
ing over the still waters of the Schuylkill, I 
recognized the New Jerusalem, with its streets 
of gold and ruby, and the river flowing quietly 
beneath into which white angels went down to 
welcome Christian. At other times I have seen 
enchanted gardens, such as Alladin walked in; 
Appenines white with snow; Mount Blane with 
its rosy brow; seas of death beating incessant, 
with black surf, on iron-bound coasts. Or I 
have watched Homeric battles, or seen the great 
struggle of the Titans, or beheld the war in 
which Lucifer was hurled from the battlements 
of heaven, descending prone for nine full days, 
falling and falling daily into deeper abysses of 
darkness and woe. Or I have looked into forests, 
whose far vistas suggested tales of magic, till I 
almost expected to behold an Armida emerge 
from the gloom. Again, and I have seen that 
ebon river, down which the dead lady of Shalott 
legend, the poor, enchanted prisoner, floated stilly 
at midnight. Or smiling mountains, with fair 
Arcadian slopes in front, where one waits for 
shepherdesses to appear crowned with flowers, 
if not to hear the reedy pipe. Have you not 
seen these things also? Go out, with a soul 
alive to Nature, and doubt not but they will be 
revealed to you. 

There are no colors like those of the clouds. 
Titian never rivalled them. He and all the great 
painters have stood afar off and worshipped, 
feeling that they could not enter the holy sanc- 
tuary. What pencil can catch the sunlight on 
acloud? Or imitate the transparency of amber- 
clouds? Or more than hint at the gorgeous hues 


that crowd the sky, when the sun sets after 
tempest? Clouds, on mountains, diversify color 
as in a kaleidoscope. I have seen a field of young 
wheat at the edge of a precipice, with the golden 
sunshine glittering green upon it after a shower, 
projected against a purple-black rain cloud, that 
moved along the side of a mountain ridge, miles 
away. Or hills on the horizon, bathed in Tyrian- 
colored vapor, like the fumes of rarest Burgundy, 
} while all the foreground glowed with effulgence, 
except where dark woods jutted out into verdant 
meadows, or blue waters slumbered beneath the 
hill shadows. Or a populous plain, with farms 
and villages scattered over it, a river sinuously 
winding across, and the shadows of clouds mov- 
ing, in stately procession, like cowled monks, 
over the green and gold of the landscape. Or the 
cattle knee-deep in clover, with hills rising just 
behind, from whose ravines the morning mists, 
like incense, curled slowly up. Or clouds, on 
winter evenings, when the night shuts in ominous 
of tempests, that seem like warriors brandishing 
threatening swords in the sky, or dark-robed 
priests, warning back with their rods, prophetic 
of disaster. 

The clfuds magnetize the spirit, they do not 
appeal to our sensuous part. I look at the 
clouds, and grand thoughts arise in me. My 
reveries are of heroes, who have died for their 
country; of meek mothers who have sacrificed 
themselves, during a long life-time, for sick or 
deformed children; of martyrs who have perished 
by axe or fire, blessing their enemies, or singing 
hallelujahs amid the flames. I see Joan of Arc 
in the market-place at Rouen, the smoke almost 
hiding her from view, dying with ‘‘ Jesus” upon 
her tongue. I behold the gloomy glens, in which 
the persecuted Covenanters met to pray: and 
discern suddenly, over the crest of the hill be- 
hind, the white vapor, as the troopers, who have 
surprised them, discharge their carbines. I see 
St. Catharine borne above the clouds by angels, 
no traces of her late mortal agony upon her face, 
but a divine calm instead. When I gaze at 
sylvan landscapes, I think of happiness here; 
when I turn my eyes heavenward to the clouds, 
it is on the ineffable glory of Eternity that I re- 
flect. In the presence of the great clouds little, 
or mean, thoughts, are impossible. I come back 
from communion with them strengthened for 
deeds of self-sacrifice, for dying, if need be, for 
the right, or, more difficult martyrdom than all, 
living and suffering for it. When, after o storm, 
the masses of clouds part, and the sun bursts 
forth between, it is as if the gates of heaven 
opened, to let, for one moment, a glimpse of its 
effulgence out: and he must be wholly “of the 
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earth earthy,” who does not, at the sight, feel ; more and more indistinct, till darkness swallows 

the wings of his spirit stir, or whose soul leaps } all. 

not up in recognition of the immortal. So, from my mind, vanishes this vision of the 
——But the night comes. The clouds fade, * clouds. 
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THE DEPARTED TRIBES. 


BY MBS. G. M. RIDDLE. 


TueEyY have faded, they have faded 
In solemn gloom away, 

Like mist-clouds from the mountain, 
At dawning of the day; 

Like the falling leaves in Autumn 
They bowed before the blast, 

But alas! the budding Spring-time 
Brings not to them the past. 


They have vanished, they have vanished, 
They have left their own bright land— 
Its blue hills, and its waters, 
A spirit broken band. 
They have left these forest shadows, 
The white man bade them “go,” 
And with faltering step passed onward— 
Under their weight of woe. 


They are silent, they are silent, 
Their hearths are still and lone, 
We hear no more their voices, 
Cold is their altar-stone. 
Some sleep at last, in quiet 
In a lone, forsaken grave, 
Where comes no sorrowing mother 





Yet in exile she is dreaming, 
That like a graceful fawn 
He bounds through greenest woodlands 
Which echo with his song; 
That his bark glides o’er the waters 
Of laughing streamlets gay, 
Whose golden sands are gleaming 
In the light of endless day. 


So hath passed that race so noble, 
From their homes and hearth away; 
So hath passed the gallant chieftain— 
So hath passed the young and gay. 
Voices along the streamlets, 
On their mossy turf-grown shore 
Still chant a mournful requiem 
For departed tribes. “No more!” 


They must wander, they must wander, 
Still must they weep and moan 

O’er joys that are bereft them— 
Weep! for their glory flown. 

And with sorrowing heart press onward, 
For the way is drear and long 

Ere they reach the far-off hunting-ground, 
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To weep for her young brave. And hear the greeting song. 





en a See we ”~ 
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SHE GAVE ME A ROSE. 
BY FRANCES HENRIETTA SHEFFIELD. 


SHE gave me a rose, a beautiful rose, 
In the sunny month of June, 

As together we strayed in the forest shade 
By the light of the Summer moon. 


In her raven hair, and I knew I was loved, 
I knew I was loved before. 


O’er the quiet lake shone the burning stars, 
They’d never shone so bright, 

For love lent brightness to earth and sky 
That beautiful Summer’s night. 

I whispered again, “ Wilt meet me here?” 
She answered in accents low, 

“ Again I will be at our trysting tree 
When the sweet June roses blow.” 


Each cool green leaf in the moonshine lay, 
As our hearts in the light of love: 

And the blue lake slept with its weary waves 
As the eternal sea above. 


The roguish zephyrs had ceased their play 
To listen, it seemed to me, 

To the earnest vow I breathed to her 
As we stood ’neath our trysting tree. 


She answered not to the words I spoke, 
But she gave me the rose she wore 


Again in the calm June Summer night 
I stood by that shadowy tree, 

But the spirit of the shrouded dead 
Was ’neath its shade with me. 








MINNIE’S RUSE. 


BY LIZZIE 


‘‘Hetau-HOo!” sighed Minnie Arlin, ‘what a 
plague these lovers are! Particularly if one is 
not quite certain whether they are enamored of 
one’s self or one’s fortune. I wish I knew ” 
and as she said this, she glanced thoughtfully 
after the retreating form of a tall, gentlemanly- 
looking young man, at that moment passing out 
of the gate in front of her father’s mansion. 

Minnie was not a beauty, as heroines usually 
are, but she possessed a sunny, gleeful temper, 
a warm heart, and a well cultivated mind, which 
amply compensated for all deficiences of form 
and face, so that among the truly discerning she 
found many and warm friends. 

As her father was very wealthy, many suitors 
knelt at the feet of Minnie, who otherwise would 
have sought a lovelier bride. But to all she had 
given a kind, but decided negative, until she 
met with Walter Roby, the visitor who had just 
bid her adieu. He was a young lawyer, who 
had recently come into the village of Belmont, 
and who, possessing a handsome person, fasci- 
nating conversational powers, and bland and 
agreeable manners, very soon won the confidence 
and good-will of the people, and particularly of 
the ladies. 

He did not at first, however, notice Minnie 
with much attention; but in the course of a few 
weeks, he seemed to be suddenly enamored, and 
soon became very attentive. 

Though Minnie was much flattered by this 
apparent devotion of the “handsome lawyer,” 
yet she had a large share of that rare, but im- 
portant article, common sense; and as she sus- 
pected that this assiduity did not arise wholly 
from a love of her own rather plain self, she 
determined to prove her lover. He had, this 
very day, made her the offer of his heart and 
hand, and begged her’s in return: but Minnie 


had given him this reply, ‘‘Mr. Roby, I am not } 


prepared to answer you immediately—I shall 
require at least two weeks to reflect upon it.” 
He was somewhat daunted by this cool answer 
to his rather eloquent and ardent proposal; for 
he deemed his handsome person irresistible. He 
urged her for a shorter probation; but she would 
not relent, only telling him that if she decided 
before the time had expired, she would inform 
him. 

Minnie sat long in her room that night devising 
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some means to ascertain his real sentiments. She 
thought if she were only handsome, she might 
rest assured that he loved her; and then she could 
return that love. She revolved many schemes, 
but none seemed plausible; and finally, when the 
bell chimed twelve, she retired, resolving in the 
morning to impart her trouble to her father, and 
implore his aid, for she was motherless. 

Morning dawned, and Minnie arose unre- 
freshed and pale. As the breakfast-bell rang, 
she greeted her father at the foot of the stair- 
way. ‘What ails my birdie this morning?” he 
said, as he gave her his accustomed kiss. ‘I'll 
tell you after breakfast, papa,” replied Minnie. 
Accordingly, when the meal was finished, she 
twined her arm within his, and accompanied 
him to the parlor, where she unfolded to him 
her suspicions, plans, and hopes. Minnie’s father 
was not surprised. Mr. Roby had applied to him 
to sanction his contemplated proposal to Minnie: 
and as Mr. Arlin thought him a worthy, talented 
young man, he told him that ‘if Minnie con- 
sented, he should.” When she had concluded, 
Mr. Arlin said, 

“Don’t be troubled, my daughter. It would 
be strange if we could not devise some means, by 
which to ascertain what this young lawyer is in 
love with.” He then unfolded his plan, and 
when they parted, Minnie’s face had resumed 
something of its old look of careless gayety. 

The first week of Walter Roby’s ‘banish- 
ment” (as he told her he should call it) had not 
passed, when it was rumored that Minnie Arlin 
had entered the shop of Mrs. Rand, the milliner, 
as an apprentice, and that when questioned, she 
had replied, “She did not wish to be a burden 
upon her father in his present circumstances.” 
There came also flying reports of loss of pro- 
perty, which seemed in accordance with Minnie’s 
conduct, and many people began to believe that 
Esq. Arlin would be obliged to dispose of his 
handsome mansion and fine farm. Minnie con- 
tinued her daily tasks at the milliner’s shop until 
the two weeks had nearly expired. Two days 
before the time had expired, she despatched to 
her lover the following note:— 

“Mr. Rosy—If you still entertain the senti- 
ments you professed at our last interview, I will 
give you my reply this evening, 

Mrxyie ARLIN.” 
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Walter had heard the rumors, and had endea- 
yored to ascertain their truth. He trembled lest 
they were true, for he felt that he could not make 
Minnie Arlin, if poor, his bride. He was quite 
undecided what to do, when he received Minnie’s 
note; but immediately sallied forth, determined 
to satisfy himself as to the truth of the rumor, 
if possible. Stepping into the office of a physi- 
eian, with whom he was upon terms of intimacy, 
he said, after a few moments conversation, *‘ What 
is it, doctor, about this affair of Esq. Arlin? Is 
he really so reduced that Minnie is obliged to 
become a shop girl?” 

“Well,” replied his friend, ‘I thought at first 
there must be some mistake, but I heard the 
old gentleman say this morning, when some one 
spoke of Minnie being so industrious, that Min- 
nie Arlin would not see her father reduced to 
poverty, and not make some effort to assist him. 
So I presume there is foundation for the reports. 
But, my dear fellow, Minnie is a noble girl with- 
out her property—if she has not so pretty a face 
as some.” 

“Qh,” replied Roby, carelessly, ‘I hope you 
don’t think I’m committed there. I have been 
somewhat friendly with Minnie, it is true; but 
nothing serious, I assure you. No trouble about 
the heart,” and he laughed, “though,” added he, 
“I should regret exceedingly to have them meet 
with reverses.” He soon after took his leave, 
and returning to his office, seated himself at his 
writing-desk, and wrote, sealed, and despatched 
the following note :— 


“My Dear Miss Antin—During the time that 
has elapsed since I saw you last, my feelings 
have become somewhat changed—or rather I 
have analyzed them more closely—and I fear we 
can never be happy together. I see now that I 
Was somewhat premature in my proposal; though 
I still entertain the warmest feelings of regard 
and friendship for you. Your cool reply to my 
Proposal led me to suppose that your feelings 
Were not very much interested in myself—and 
perhaps it were best for both that the affair 
should terminate here. I remain most respect- 
fully, your obedient servant, WaLtTEer Rosy.” 


Minnie shed some tears, when she received 
this cool epistle; for she had hoped, as maidens 
fometimes do, that her lover might “be tried in 
the balance, and not found wanting.” But brush- 
ing the tears away, she went to her father, and 
handed the note to him, saying, “Ah, father, 
you've lost the handsome, accomplished young 

wyer for a son-in-law. He don’t think your 





Leaving the room, she caught up her straw 
hat, and went out to ramble in the woods toa 
favorite haunt, hoping the sweet influences of 
Nature might soothe and calm her somewhat 
troubled spirits. 

The scene was lovely, for it was the sunset 
hour, and the dreamy, golden light glanced dowa 
between the interlacing boughs upon the soft 
green moss, making dancing lights and shadows 
in every greenwood path. The air was soft and 
balmy. No sound broke the stillness of the forest 
shades, save the sighing, plaintive wind-harps, 
or the occasional carol of a bird. Yielding to 
the lulling influence of the scene, Minnie seated 
herself upon a fallen tree, and was soon lost in 
a reverie. 

In her musings, she thought how pleasant it 
would be to be loved for one’s self alone; and 
voice seemed whispering in her ear, with soft, 
thrilling tone, love’s own cadence, and dark eyes 
were gazing into her own with tender, loving 
look. She had wandered thus far into love’s 
fairy dream-land, entirely unconscious of all 
around, when the crackling of a dry twig started 
her, and she sprang up in alarm; but a pair of 
dark eyes looked into her own, and a familiar 
voice reassured her. She laughingly greeted 
the intruder, saying, ‘‘Why, Herbert, how you 
started me!” He smiled, and advancing to meet 
her, replied, “‘I am sorry I occasioned you a 
fright—I did not think to find you here; but 
you are looking pale—are you faint?” and he 
gazed at her with so much anxious solicitude, 
that poor Minnie’s equanimity was entirely over- 
thrown, and sinking again upon her seat, she 
covered her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. The feelings so long pent up, and the 
tears that had been gathering for several days, 
had at last found vent. 

Herbert Clayton had grown up with Minnie 
from childhood. He had always loved her, but 
had felt that a deep gulf separated him, a poor 
widow’s son, from the only child of the wealthy 
Esq. Arlin, and therefore he compelled himself 
to ‘‘worship from afar.” He, too, had heard 
the rumors of Esq. Arlin’s losses, and he sup- 
posed this was the cause of Minnie’s agitation. 
He could scarcely repress the hope, sweet and 
faint though it was, that Minnie might now be 
his; but checking this feeling, he seated himself 
by her side to comfort and cheer her, if possible. 
Gradually she became calm, and then she im- 
parted to him the story of Roby. He was indig- 
nant at such baseness, and led on by his feelings 
told Minnie of his own love and hopes. His 
unselfish affection touched her heart. Here was 





ely, poor Minnie can make him happy.” 





one who loved her for herself, and was willing 
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to take her, even if poor. But the wound she 
had received was too fresh to allow her to do 
aught but rise embarrassed, and though thank- 
ing Herbert with her eyes, to shake her head 
sadly. 

But that chance interview decided the fate of 
both. The more she thought of Herbert’s dis- 
interested offer, the more his character rose in 
her estimation. Meantime, as she had con- 
sented to receive him as a friend, he often 
visited her; and gradually esteem for him 
ripened into love. 

One soft, summer evening, Herbert ventured 
to urge his suit again; and this time Minnie, 
though as embarrassed as before, did not say 
him nay, but returned a blushing answer that 
filled his heart with joy. They lingered long 
amid the forest shades, and when they returned, 
Herbert sought Esq. Arlin, while Minnie ran up 
to her room, like a frightened deer. 

When Herbert had confessed his suit, Esq. 
Arlin, looking archly in his face, made reply, 
“‘Do you wish to make poor Minnie Arlin your 
bride? Can you think of taking a dowerless 
wife?” 

“Oh! yes,” earnestly replied Herbert, ‘I 
should never have cold my love, had she still 
been as in days gone by.” 





The old gentleman smiled a peculiar smile, 
and said, ‘Yes, Herbert, she is yours—you are 
worthy of her; but I am glad, for your sake 
and her’s, that I am not so poor that she will be 
a portionless bride. But you must let Minnie 
tell you the story.” 

Minnie did tell him the story, and Herbert 
was almost aghast at the idea that he had won 
the hand of the heiress of Esq. Arlin’s wealth; 
but Minnie laughingly told him that her poverty 
had lost her one lover and won her another. 

Herbert was also a lawyer. But poor, and 
without influential friends, he had many times 
been nearly discouraged; but now he felt his 
heart become strong within him, more because 
he had won the hand and heart he so had long 
desired, than at the prospect of a portion of her 
father’s wealth. 

They were soon after married, and Esq. Arlin’s 
handsome mansion was thrown open to the crowd 
of friends who gathered to witness Minnie’s 
bridal. 

Before the day arrived, however, the story of 
Minnie’s ruse had become rumored forth in the 
village; and Roby, finding himself and his selfish 
principles too much the topic of conversation, 
found it convenient to leave Belmont for some 
other field of labor. 
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THE SOLITARY WORSHIPPER. 


BY CLARENCE MELVIN. 


I KNELT upon the everlasting hills, 

O’ershadowed deep by skies of bending blue; 
And far below me lay the sunny rills, 

From many a leafy thicket peering through; 
I gazed) afar upon the distant woods 

That swelled and swayed before the zephyr’s breath, 
But here, amid the mountain solitudes, 

Brooded a funeral hush like that of death. 


I knelt and prayed to that Invisible Power, 
Whose hand, unseen, sustains this vast domain, 
When man, content with Heaven’s unrivalled dower, 
His Eden birth-right might again regain; 
My soul went up in adoration deep, 
Piercing the shadow that hovered o’er my way, 
Heeding no more this earth’s unreal sleep, 
But looking forward to eternal day. 


I thanked Him for that boundless realm of blue, 
This verdant earth in Summer beanty drest; 
For every flower that sparkles in the dew, 
And every leaf by zephyr’s wings caressed. 





The voice of Nature, in my wayward heart, 
Stilled the wild passion-waves that wandered free, 
And bade the shadows of distrust depart— 
The darkling clouds of stern Despair to flee. 


A still, small voice then answered unto mine, 
Thrilling my spirit with its solemn tone— 
“ Mortal, the joys and hopes of earth resign, 
And place thy thoughts on Heavenly things alone; 
Despair not, though the way be dark and drear, 
For darkness flies before the light of morn; 
Each passing hour but brings the moments near, 
When in new radiance shall thy soul be born!” 


That solemn voice, with inspiration rife, 

Pierced the deep recess of my wayward soul, 
Lighting the ocean of my inner life, 

Whose restless waters moved without control: 
I turned away forgetful of the woe 

That haunts the pleasures of this transient earth, 
For Hope was singing in a cadence low, 

Of joys that waken with the Heavenly birth. 
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“FORGIVE, AS YE WOULD BE FORGIVEN.” 


BY LILLE LILBERNE, 


“J can work, mother, I know I can; I can 
work for somebody, can do something now that 
you are so much better, and can spare me. And, 
mother, if I can only earn a little, you will not 
have to go to work so soon as you did before. 
Oh, mother, I can; I know, I know that I can.” 
Aud over the quivering lip of the noble boy a 
glad smile broke, and in the deep, earnest eye 
wes a higher and a holier light, and the sweet 
voice was more wildly winning in its sudden 
joyousness, in its pleading truthfulness, as he 
added, ‘“‘And I can study evenings, mother, 
some, when I do not have to help you; and I 
will not care if I do not go to school any more, 
| ae 

“But what can you do, my son?” And the 
voice of the invalid mother was faint and feeble. 

“Oh, mother,” and the dark eye of the boy 
flashed with light, “I can do a great many 
things. I can pick apples and husk corn, and— 
and I can learn to do a great many things, I 
knowI can. Iam older than they think me; I 
am almost fifteen. You said this morning, 
mother, that you wished for some apples, and I 
have been thinking and thinking, ever so long; 
and, dear mother, may I not go to Mr. Vernon’s, 
now, and work this afternoon? He will, I know, 
give me some apples for you.” 

A faint smile trembles over the faded lip of 
the young mother as she gazes on her beautiful 
boy, and Ernest knows that he may go; and 
kissing that white brow bounds hopefully, eagerly 
from the room. 

And that poor, widowed one is left alone. 
Closely she clasps her pale and wasted hands 
over her suffering heart, and a low moan breaks 
startlingly on the deep stillness there. And 
through the crushed tear-drops that steal to the 
soft, sad eyes, she looks around the narrow 
apartment, so dark, so cold, so comfortless, and 
Wildly, as if some bitter agony was wringing the 
tired heart, she murmurs, 

“And all, all is gone. But a single piece of 
bread is left," and—and soon our rent will be 
due, They say that Mr. Vernon is a hard and 
truel man. Will he wait, or——” 

And a shudder moves the feeble frame, and 
the bows the faint and aching head upon the 
low couch. But rest is not there. 





And the twilight hour has come; and still the 
suffering mother moves not. She is watching, 
she is waiting for her only one. How long the 
hours have seemed. She hears his footstep, not 
light and free and joyous, but quick, low and 
impatient. 

He has entered the apartment. He has passed 
to her side. His face is flushed crimson, his 
manner deeply agitated, and his words fall 
wildly, incoherently on the heart that listens. 

“Oh, mother, mother, I have not brought you 
any apples—not one, mother.” 

“No matter, my son, I will do very well with- 
out them.” And the words are spoken sooth- 
ingly, yet the slight voice trembles. 

“Oh, mother, and I had worked so hard all the 
afternoon, with the workmen at Mr. Vernon’s; 
and then, when we came back from the field, I 
went up to him, in little Ella’s flower garden, 
and asked for a few apples to carry home to 
mother. He frowned upon me, and said, if my 
mother wanted apples she must buy them. One 
of the men told him I had been at work; and 
then he only muttered something about its 
keeping me out of idleness. Oh, mother, how 
disappointed I was. But I did not reply, I did 
not cry, not then; but, was it wrong? I felt that 
I would like to see him poor and distressed and 
oppressed, and suffering as you do now, without 
home or friends, and—and, mother, I could not 
help it, but I could curse——” 

Mrs. Gray started. A wild cry trembled 
through her heart. The wound had struck to 
its depths. No hand on earth could heal it. 

Oh, the agony of that one moment, when she 
found that dark and deadly passion in the soul 
of her beautiful boy had been awakened. Wildly 
she winds her frail arms around him, and presses 
his white lips close, close to her aching heart, to 
hush there the fearful words that are gathering 
over them. With an earnestness, startling in 
its deep intensity, she says, 

“Oh, Ernest, Ernest, what have you said? 
what would you say? Heavier, darker, colder 
than death is this one sentence on my soul. How 
could you, my son, indulge for one moment in 
such feelings? Oh, God, and have I indeed lived 
to see this day.” 

‘‘Mother, mother,” and the hidden face is 
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lifted to her gaze. ‘‘Oh, oh, mother, forgive me; 
forgive me that I have so wounded your feelings, 
that I have added another sorrow to your suf- 


fering soul. J¢ shall never be again. I—I am} 


more guilty than he was.” And the humbled 
boy lay sobbing in her arms. 

Closer she pressed him to her weary heart. 
One kiss upon those trembling, pleading lips, 
one look of love from those darkened eyes, one 
low whispered word—the still small voice from 
heaven, ‘‘Forgive, as ye would be forgiven”— 
and then all is silent amid the deepening dark- 
ness there. 

And from that crushed heart a voiceless prayer 
was wrung, was struggling up to the home of 
love and mercy, to Him who answereth the spirit 
whisperings that find no utterance. And then 
and there, in that one hallowed hour, was his 
heart consecrated for a high and holy work in 
life. The spirit of the highest, the breathings 
of the Infinite, the still small voice of All-seeing 
would he there a power and a presence forever. 
It was human to hate—it was divine to forgive. 

And the child still slept. His high heart was 
humbled, his proud soul subdued and sanctified; 
and amid his troubled dreams he whispers, “‘ For- 
give, as ye would be forgiven.” And like some 
broken outcry seems the trembling tone, yet it 
fell in mournful music on that mother’s watching 
heart. Exhausted by toil, excitement, anger, 
disappointinent and sorrow, the wearied child 
still slept. 

The twilight hour has come. The evening 
shadows, deep and dark, tremble over that pale 
face, wet and warm with the crushed tear-drops 
that still linger there. The latch of the door is 
gently lifted. A slight figure passes into the 
room. A low, sweet voice echoes through the 
lone chamber, 

**T have brought you some apples, Mrs. Gray.” 
And ere the latter could speak, Ella Vernon had 
laid her treasures on the rude table and fied. 

Ernest moved and moaned in his sleep, as that 
low, thrilling tone broke upon the stillness there, 
and slept again, slept till the first faint flush of 
morning light trembled through the broken shut- 
ters and half-drawn curtains. And the first sun 
rays, like light upon the morning flowers, touched 
his shaded brow, and awoke him from that long 
night slumber. The white, yet still lovely face 
of his mother was bent close to his, as if she 
had been watching, had been counting his every 
hreath. Slowly the past, like a deepening pain, 
stole over his heart. 

**Mother,” and his eye fell upon the gift of 
Ella; and then all uaconsciously he placed his 
hand on his brow in thought. ‘Oh, mother, it 





was a dream then that Mr. Vernon refused you 
the apple, and spoke so harshly to me, and— 
and——”” 

‘But that was no dream,” she added, “no, no. 
But a still, small voice I heard in my sleep; and 
I knew it was for me. I knew it came from 
heaven. I knew my Father spoke, ‘Forgive, as 
ye would be forgiven.’ ” 

Days passed on. Mrs. Gray still continued ill. 
Until now she had supported herself and her son 
by her needle. It was but little that Ernest 
could earn, and that was spent for bread, and 
yet often, often there would be none in the house. 
And then, tired and faint and hungry, he would 
sink on his mother’s couch, and hiding his pale 
face on his heart would whisper in agony, 

‘Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

Some weeks had elapsed since the quarter's 
rent was due, and several times Mr. Vernon had 
called for it. The dying widow was unable to 
meet the demand. She told him so, and hoped 
the time would come when she would be able to 
cancel the debt. 

Bat no. Mr. Vernon would rent the cottage 
to others, and—the widow and her son were 
turned from it. 

A low, dilapidated hovel received them. 

But this last blow was too much. Long had 
that young mother struggled with poverty, sor- 
row and sickness; and now, this added affliction, 
the exertion necessary to be called into action, 
and which she was wholly unequal to, anxiety, 
disappointment, despondency, all aided in pros- 
trating the poor and friendless woman. 

In less than a week in that cold, dark hut, 
alone, alone—save the angel presence of her 
only son, whose gentle ministries were holy in 
their simple earnestness, in their beautiful truth- 
fulness, their purity, mournful yet angel-like, 
hope and a blessing in that one darkened hour— 
she breathed her last. 

One dying kiss is pressed upon the lips so 
often bent to her’s, and one mild whisper is 
there—the last of earth, 

‘Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

And the desolate orphan boy is alone. His 
beautiful mother is dead. 

How dark with death seems life. 

And there, at that midnight hour, in that dark, 
cold room, so comfortless, so desolate, kneels the 
lone, forsaken orphan, kneels there beside that 
low, uncovered coffin; kneels there alone, alone, 
and wild moans break on the fearful stillness, 
trembling up from the wounded heart. 

The cold breathings of the darkened night 
steals through the broken casement, and moves 
the damp tresses from the faded forehead. And 
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autumn’s first leaves, stirred by the morning 
breeze, have gathered slowly and silently around 
him, are mingling with the waning shadows, are 
trembling with the hot tear-drops that fell from 
the aching eyes, are stealing in still sadness over 
the dark coffin. And still there comes up the 
murmur, and still is heard the moan, ‘Forgive, 
as ye would be forgiven.” 

It seems as if that is all that is left to him of 
earth. His beautiful mother is dead. There, 
at the edge of yonder forest, is the grave. 

There, among the withered blossoms, among 
the fading flowers, among the twining wild vines, 
amid the deepening shadows of the dark, old 
wood is that one hallowed spot, that holy, unfor- 
gotten place, where memory will ever cone to 
worship and to pray. 

And the lone and friendless boy still lingers 
there, the only mourner, and consecrates the 
place by prayers and tears. 

And then bursts forth, bewilderingly and in 
bitter agony, on the trembling twilight air, wild 
words that are wrung from the helpless heart, 
wild words, that seem, amid the startling still- 
ness, like some deep prophecy of the far-off 
future, 

“Father, Father, oh, grant me power to return 
good for evil a hundred fold. Give me strength 
for this, the strength that is not of earth, to—to 
love our enemies, to bless them that hate, to 
pray for them that persecute. Be this life’s 
one holy lesson, learned and remembered. Be 
this life’s deep destiny. Be this a power and a 
portion forever.” 

And this is the orphan’s prayer, the prayer of 
the forsaken, that steals out, like strange music 
from among the forest shadows and the evening 
silence. 

And as he planted the wild willow and the 
mourning cypress there, still, still came up the 
sad whisper, as if it were a lesson that must 
be remembered, as if it were a line of life upon 
his heart amid the deepening darkness there, 
“Father in Heaven, grant me power to return 
good for evil forever.” 

And then came back the echo, one thrilling 
spirit whisper, and he knew it was for him; he 
knew it was his own heart’s answer; he knew it 
48 one from heaven, ‘‘Forgive, as ye would be 
forgiven.” 

And was that broken spirit prayer heard? 
And was that one wild wish of the wronged 
heart answered, answered from above, those 
Pleadings breathed out in bitter agony? 

Time passed. Mr. Vernon, the haughty land- 
holder, had become the millionaire merchant. 


long since transferred to him by the death of a 
distant relative, others could and would lay 
claim to; and in this, his honor, his honesty, his 
integrity was implicated. 

Two children only had been left to him. The 
son, @ young man of much promise, whose high 
attainments, cultivated powers and classical 
knowledge were rarely equalled for one of his 
age, he wished to prepare for the bar. 

And he wrote to one, still young in his pro- 
fession, and yet whose lofty name was a high 
household word; one whose proud success had 
won him a noble fame, one already honored and 
distinguished and trusted, to ask if he would 
receive him into his office. It was long after 
Mr. Ashton had received the letter from the 
hand of his servant ere he opened it. He had 
flung it carelessly on the cold marble of the 
table on which he bent his aching brow. And 
still and statue-like he sat there, in all the proud 
majesty of sculptured grandeur and pictured 
gracefulness. What thoughts swept through his 
heart, as he still sat there, none might know. - 

Perhaps the darkness of a past might be 
gathering there. Perhaps the silent sadness of 
the present might fling a warping weight over 
all thought and feeling. Perchance hope and 
heart had gone forth to meet the far-off future, 
with a promise of its holy loveliness ever a pre- 
sence there, a guide and a guardian, a dream, 
like the deep, thrilling mystery of unseen years. 
It matters not. But as he lifts his face it is 
pale and sad, and his softened, subduing eye 
falls on the neglected letter. 

One low sigh, as if awaking to the dull reali- 
ties of life, and the note is opened. Itis read. 

And slowly and silently the rich crimson stains 
his lofty brow. Then that face, beautiful in its 
proud intellectuality, majestic in its classic 
grace, and loveliness, so winning, so changeful, 
is deadly white, and the dark flash of the large, 
searching eyes are again fixed intently upon the 
page. And again each line, each word is read. 
And the proud look is half-hidden, and the 
haughty lip slightly moves, and the dark, damp 
hair is pushed back more wildly from the pale 
temple. And again he bends the proud face 
upon the cold table, in thought, perhaps in 
prayer. And then he is himself again. 

And yet, over those lofty features steals a 
strange, sad calmness, and from those dark eyes 
breaks a deeper, a more fascinating light. And 
the hand trembles not that writes the answer 
back. It is wholly in accordance with the wishes 
of Mr. Vernon. 

And the young man has come. Mr. Ashton 





Tumor had whispered that the large estates 
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gazes upon him steadily, almost sternly, till he 
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shrinks back half-abashed and embarrassed from 
the searching, earnest glance of those large, 
bewildering eyes, that seem to read his very 
soul; and then a slight smile moves the rich lip 
of the lawyer, and he warmly, kindly, affec- 
tionately greets him. 

And weeks went on. Never before had Francis 
Vernon met with such an able and efficient 
instructor, and yet one so kind, so generous, so 
indulgent. From the lofty treasure-home of that 
mighty mind he was gathering up classical 
knowledge, high legal attainments, noble senti- 
ments and god-like thoughts, and a beautiful 
science that was a power and not a passion. 
And while the young man learned and loved, 
there was a deep, almost painful feeling of rever- 
ence for his distinguished preceptor. It is but 
the high heart-homage the world unconsciously 
ever offers to genius, heaven-giyen, heaven- 
guarded, whose breathings here on the earth are 
the eternal ministrations of a holier home than 
this. 

A suit of law was instituted against Mr. 
Vernon, in which his property was endangered, 
his honor implicated. In the ever-successful 
hands of Mr. Ashton he wished to leave his 
cause. He repaired to that gentleman’s home. 
All was stated; the papers were placed before 
the lawyer, and a bank-note of value was laid 
with them as a retaining fee. 

A shadow came up over the face of Mr. Ash- 
ton, His proud lip slightly curled, and he 
answered half-haughtily, 

**No, sir.” 

And then he faintly smiled, and his voice was 
low and sad as he said, 

‘When this affair is decided, favorably, I 
trust, sir, there will then be sufficient time to 
meet all obligations incurred.” 

Mr. Vernon looked fixedly into the face of his 
lofty companion. He read there that that for- 
bade him to press the subject further. And he 
gazed for a moment in awe and admiration on 
that proud one, and left the office. The son, too, 
had heard all this, but dare not question him 
who still sat there silent and statue-like, gazing 
half-wildly upon the-papers. 

The documents were all examined; and there 
was sufficient time for a full and complete in- 
vestigation; time to bring all his lofty legal 
knowledge to bear upon the case so confidingly 
and hopefully committed to his care and keeping 
by one who trusted that all would be well. 

And yet there was a sad misgiving of heart that 
he would not succeed. He knew not why. It 
was the first time he had felt this fear. And 
hotrs, and days, and nights he spent in prepara- 





tion for this one event, on which hung the for- 
tunes, the honor, the hopes, the happiness of a 
family. And still, still proud and mighty as he 
was, he shrank back from the trial. For some 
days the family of Mr. Vernon had been in 
town. But not once had the earnest entreaties 
of Frank, the repeated and pressing invitations 
of the father prevailed upon him to call at their 
hotel. He always politely yet proudly declined. 

The day came for the trial. Thousands had 
assembled to witness it. And as the renowned 
Mr. Ashton made his appearance in the crowded 
court-room, the mass inadvertently, as if in 
homage, as if in reverence, swayed back to let 
him pass. Slightly, almost involuntarily, he 
bowed his acknowledgments; and the proud, 
firm step faltered, that smote upon the floor, for 
the first time. 

A shadow, like death, has darkened over his 
soul. A weight, heavy and cold and oppressive, 
hangs upon his shrinking heart, whose pulses 
beat low and slow beneath it. He cannot help it. 

And when, as counsel for the defendant, he 
arose to speak, there was a nervous movement, 
a shrinking diffidence, a trembling timidity, a 
faint, low, broken tone, as if it were a first 
effort, a first attempt; and with every spoken 
word, a change came over his lofty features, 
over lip and brow, as if he were painfully con- 
scious of his own embarrassment, of his own 
failure. How strange all this. 

He whose gifted soul had never bent to fear; 
whose thoughts had grown strong and stately 
in the exercise of its infinite faculties; whose 
mighty mind swayed the world with a power 
unseen, yet felt irresistibly; whose stern spirit, 
like a proud and powerful presence, held in 
awe, elicited admiration, the homage of each 
and every one. 

And now that vast concourse gaze upon him 
in silent wonder. His friends watch him with a 
painful shuddering they cannot resist. His op- 
ponents, who have come up to the encounter in 
fear, knowing with whom they have to contend, 
feel a momentary relief. And a smile of scorn, 
of exultation, of triumph is seen on each Laughty 
lip, that cannot be mistaken. 

Ashton pauses a moment. He is gazing around 
unconsciously over all that vast assembly. But 
he sees only a shadowy forest of human forms 
and faces. The weight, the darkness on his 
heart gathers deeper. . 

And there he stands, a proud, lofty, majestic 
being, still silent, motionless, while his quick 
and painful breathings only tremble on the 
crowded air. But a low, sweet voice, so lone, 80 
thrilling, so bewildering, from the deep depths of 
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an unforgotten past, whispers words that have 
once won him from darkness. He heard them 
then, and bowed to their holy teachings; he 
hears them now, in this one trying hour, and 
bends to their deep power, bends his strong soul 
and listens. 

The charm is over; the spell is broken; the 
darkness has fled. A still small voice in his 
heart is heard, ‘“‘Forgive, as ye would be for- 
given.” 

He starts from his bewildering reverie. The 
white lip crimsons; the half-hidden temple 
flushes; the pale, cold forehead is warmed by 
an unseen breath, and a flush of almost fearful 
light springs to the deep, dark, beautiful eye. 
And then, in a voice whose tone is like the wild, 
winning music of some immortal harp, swept by 
trembling and impassioned fingers, that awakens 
echoes that die not away on earth, he speaks. 

And upon the gathering, the deepening still- 
ness there, breaks the proud, powerful, startling 
strains that charm with their fearless fascination. 
Over the hearers’ hearts sweep, in wild majesty 
that Omnipotent eloquence that is ever so irre- 
futable, irresistible. 

There is a lofty gracefulness in the bewildering 
language there breathed, there is a startling sub- 
limity in the careless composing of sentences and 
sentiments. Those words of argument, drawn 
from the deep depths of profound logic, of prac- 
tised reasoning, of urgent conclusions, are over- 
Whelming in their proud strength, are all unan- 
swerable, unapproachable. 

And still thrilled that resistless eloquence 
through the hearts of the hearers; still rung his 
deep words among all that listening crowd; still 
trembled with wild vibrations that voice that 
ever had power to convince and subdue, that 
tone so low, and yet so deep and bewildering. 
And still as ever was Mr. Ashton successful in 
his cause. 

Business had detained him in the court-room, 
on the last day of the trial, until night. Then, 
Wearied and dispirited, he gained the street. 
Francis Vernon took his arm, and mechanically 
the latter walked by his side. The young men 
turned and ascended a flight of steps. The next 
Moment they stood in the broad entrance hall of 
‘lofty mansion. Francis Vernon spoke, 

“My father wished us to call here. He would 
Se you to-night.” 

Mr. Ashton started. He thought he had 
Teached his own place of abode. It was too 
late now to retreat, as the parlor doors were 

open and Mr. Vernon came forward with 
surprise, with a warm welcome to meet 


Yet he dare not express all this to the high 
and haughty, yet kind and generous one whom 
he felt had saved him. And yet his gratitude 
was most fervent. After a moment’s silence, Mr. 
Vernon invited his guest to accompany him to his 
own apartment. With a proud bow he obeyed. 

A beautiful girl rose as they entered. She 
sprang to her father’s side. She had not noticed 
the stranger’s entrance. She supposed her father 
was alone. She had not seen him since his cause 
was decided. 

And now she wildly clings to him, and low, 
trembling words break from the quivering lip. 

“Thank God, my father, you are saved your 
fortune, your honor, your all.” 

The father presses her closely to him, and 
bends his lip to her brow, and said, in a voice 
scarcely audible, and he stept aside, 

‘‘And, my Ella, the one who has saved us is 
here.” 

Ella looks up. The stranger advances, a sad 
snile moves his lip as he extends his hand to the 
fair daughter of his client. 

Involuntarily she places her’s within it, and 
there it remains cold and passive, for the mild 
glance of her earnest eye is wandering over his 
stately person, is fixed upon that pale, proud 
face. 

His voice falls upon her ear, upon her heart as 
he speaks words to her. ‘ 
The quick crimson has faded from her brow, 
has fled from the trembling lip over which breaks 
the one wild cry, 

‘Ernest Gray.” 

And then she hides her face upon her clasped 
hands from his view. 

And the voice is slightly tremulous that says, 
“Then I am not forgotten, Ella?” And with 
deep agitation that softened his rich voice, he 
resumes, ‘‘Neither have I forgotten that angel 
one that brought that one holy gift, at the 
twilight hour, to a dying mother. Oh, that will 
ever be remembered.” 

Mr. Vernon stood gazing on the two in asto- 
nishment. All, all come back like a darkened 
thunderbolt to his heart. He read all now, and 
a low groan was wrung from his guilty soul. 
Unable to stand beneath the withering con- 
sciousness of his own conduct, he sank upon a 
seat, and bent his blanched brow upon the table. 
What dark throes of agony wrung his wakened 
heart none but God knew. 

Ella gazed on the loved form of herfather. A 
wild look of distress broke over her pale features 
as she said, 

«And you, sir, have done all this for us, when, 
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“Speak not of it then, I entreat you.” And 
the words were spoken with painful incoherency. 
“T have but done a duty. I have but practised 
what I early learned. I have but lived out the 
one life-lesson my dying mother breathed upon 
my childish lip, even when the dark curse of 
oppression gathered, lingered there. My mother 
has saved me. On all the past she has written 
for me, ‘Forgive, as you would be forgiven.’ 
This have I learned and loved. On this I have 
leaned my life. It has been a memory and a 
hope and a blessing. It has been a presence 
ever around me. It has been a promise on the 
covenant cloud. Like heaven this has come up 
to me, for my mother’s spirit has breathed it, 
and the deep curse that darkened my young life 
fled from thence forever. And it ever seems that 
my mother’s spirit is still watching over me and 
around me, is ever here to guard and to save, is 
ever whispering over holy words for me to live 
and practice. That angel presence is all, every 
thing to me.” 

Mr. Vernon lifted his face so pale, so haggard, 
so stamped with agony. Ella sprang to her 
father’s side. 

‘«Father, dear father,” she cried. 

But what words of consolation had she for him 
then? 

‘Leave me, Ella, leave me alone,’ he said, 
and the tone was hoarse and hollow. One mo- 
ment she gazed upon him and then obeyed. 

For long, long hours was the conference be- 
tween the two; and when Mr. Ashton sought his 
room that night it was with a perturbed step, 
with deep agitation in every movement, with a 
soul that had been stirred to its very depths. 

And what thoughts still swept through his 
tired heart, as hour after hour passed by, with 
his throbbing temples on his clasped hands, none 
might ever know. And as he arose and paced 
his spacious chamber, one low sentence was said, 

‘No, no. It was but the wild and earnest 
enthusiasm of gratitude. Only that for me, only 
that and fame, cold, hollow and mocking.” 

And a low, mournful sigh succeeded, that told 
to the midnight silence there what would not 
have been breathed to another, told of the deep 
wants of the heart, of its yearnings and its 
longings, of the holy passion and sublime love 
that was ever its birth-right, though all might 
be forever hidden from the world by a resem- 
blance of pride and coldness, by life’s shadows 
ever deepening, by the fame that was to him a 
destiny. 

A few more days did Mr. Vernon spend in 
town—not again had Mr. Ashton called upo® 
them. He pleaded business and declined. And 
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AS YE WOULD BE FORGIVEN.” 


yet ever in those hours of weariness and study 
there was a sweet, sad face looking into his. 
There were tearful eyes lifted timidly to his own. 
There was an angel one bearing a holy gift toa 
dying mother. Ever in his midnight hours that 
gentle vision of the past came up. Ever in his 
morning dreams that pure picture of the present 
was near. Ever in the evening hour of prayer 
it was there. A beautiful being, whose form was 
one of graceful elegance, whose face was one of 
pleading loveliness, knelt to him to thank him 
for a mercy deed. And only came up that vestal 
vision so enchantingly, so mockingly. 

Was not his heart too high, too haughty, too 
proud to love? Had not the world said this? 
Had not the many, wearied in their ineffectual 
efforts to win his worship, echoed it? 

“T must go home for a few weeks, Mr. Ashton, 
my sister is dying,” said Francis Vernon. 

Mr. Ashton started. The announcement was 
new. The warm flush fled from his shaded fore- 
head of almost feminine fairness; and white and 
tremulous was the lip that answered, 

“Go then, immediately.” 

The words were spoken with one breath. The 
next moment he was in his own apartment. 

‘*Ella Vernon dying!” 

The words were not spoken, were not whis- 
pered, were not breathed; but he felt that all 
of life was fading from his vision, was dying in 
his heart as this one fearful thought thrilled 
wildly through it. 

That long, long day, that long night was passed 
in anguish, in the agony of dying hope, of dark- 
ened happiness. And then, calm and proud and 
stately, he pursued his usual routine of wearying 
avocations. 

And yet with what nervous impatience did he 
expect a letter from his friend. None came. 
And heavily the hours wore on; and days and 
weeks, and still was the young man abroad, and 
still he had not heard from him. But in the 
public prints he read of the continued illness of 
the beautiful and accomplished Miss Vernon. 

And now it was with a shudder that he took 
up a public journal. He feared to find a dif- 
ferent announcement. And yet with a restless 
movement, with a searching glance that took in 
every word, he glanced over published paragraph 
and page. 

A note is placed in the hands of Mr. Ashton. 
It is from Francis Vernon. With a convulsive 
effort he breaks the seal. With the calmness of 
despair he read the contents: 


“Mr. Asuton—My dear friend, much 98 yo 
have done for us, ever sensible of the obliga- 
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tions we have incurred, still under the deep and } the damp, heavy tresses from that white brow. 


abiding sense of the injuries you have received 


» ; It has disturbed the deep slumber. 


I have yet another, still another favor to ask of She moved and moaned, and murmured the 
you. I would commit to your trust the delicacy } name of him whose listening heart had heard the 
of a dying sister. With your honor it will be as { whispered, broken words. 


safe as with heaven. I fear not. The secret wil 


1 ‘<I am here, dearest,” was breathed low on a 


be held sacred. Ella loves you. And yet even } dying music strain. 


this confession I have not wrung from her heart. 


‘ Slowly those large, soft eyes were opened. 


But in her troubled dreams, at the midnight ; Slowly a slight flush stole to the faded, shaded 
hour, she has told it all. She has prayed that $ temple. Slowly he clasped her wasted hands 
she might see you but once, once more. Will } together, and a faint whisper trembled over the 
you grant this unspoken request of one that is } white lip, 

dying for you? your own feelings must answer ‘Father, I thank Thee.” 


this. Yours, F. Vernon.” 


But the effort was too much. A change came 
over the fair features, and she sank back power- 


In an elegant apartment, close by the open 3 less upon the damp pillows. 

window, on the dark cushions of a sofa, half{ Was this death? 

supported by pillows, reclined the still beautiful; Mr. Ashton wildly summoned assistance. But 
Ella Vernon. Through the careless folds of the } she had only fainted, and with ready restoratives 
rich curtains, through the pale passion flower $ was soon restored. 

blossoms that drape the proud pillars of the} A few hours later, and he still stands there by 
portico, through the clematis that clings to the } that sick one’s couch. The man of God too is 
costly casement, through the trembling wild{ there. The consecrating marriage rite is there 
Vine-leaves, whose heavy fragrance seems well} performed, so strangely startling in its deep 
nigh oppressive, the warm sunlight still strug-} power, so holy in its trustingness, so beautiful 


gied, and its softened rays pressed the faded 
forehead of the sleeping girl, and mingled with 
the ungathered tresses of damp hair that lay 
darkly on the muslin folds of her snowy robe. 
And pale flower leaves, wafted in by the evening 
breeze, lay, light-like, upon the helpless form, 
among the masses of fair hair, as if scattered 
there by the white wing of hope. 

Ella sleeps. Francis Vernon, in that one hour, 
is the only watcher there, there where the loved 
one is dying. 

Slowly the door is opened, and Mr. Ashton 
enters unannounced. 

The brother starts from his seat. Wildly he 
Wrings the hand of his friend, but does not speak, 
and, fearing to betray too much emotion, leaves 
the apartment. 

Mr. Ashton is there alone. Long he gazes on 
the beautiful and slumbering form before him. 
long he gazes on the face so white, so lovely 
still. ~The foot of death is not there yet. Long 
he remains kneeling there beside that uncon- 
‘lous one, counting the slight respiration that 
‘areely moved the cold folds of finest muslin 
that drape the faded form. Long he remains 
there counting the faint pulses that are strug- 

ng low and irregularly at the transparent 
Wrist. And long he gazes as he would on a 
Ptce of still and beautiful sculpture. 

And was death watching there too? 

The thought flashes fearfully through his 


in its earnest truthfulness, so pure in its solemn 
sacredness. 

The hallowed ceremony is over, and the dying 
girl is a bride, the bride of one loved from early 
childhood. And then, and there, in that one 
shadowy hour, the evening hour of prayer, can 
you not see that angels are registering there, to 
be held holy, to be remembered forever? 

Mr. Vernon had been humbled to the very 
dust, and from thence he arose a changed being, 
a better man, a worshipper of his God. And in 
low and broken accents he said to him to whom 
all was due, 

‘You have saved to me my inheritance, you 
have saved to me my honor, you have saved to 
me my child, and—the eternal blessings of a 
holy God will ever be with you: you nobly for- 
gave as you would be forgiven. And may, oh, 
may my heavenly Father too pardon me for all 
the dark wrongs I have wrought.” 

And was not the poor, lone, desolate orphan 
boy’s prayer heard, heard and answered, an- 
swered from above? 

He had returned good for evil. He had lived 
out his mother’s lessons, had given them to the 
world, a free-will offering. And from his high 
heart there rose the one eternal anthem of grati- 
tude, of love, of worship for this. 

But—the world will tell you that this is not 
true to nature, yet it is true to heaven. The 
mighty mountain, the wild-wood land, the far- 





With @ trembling hand he pushes back 





off forest, the valley plain; the ocean’s roar and 
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the river’s rush, and the lakelet-lone and the 
bounding brook. And then the morning sun and 
the evening twilight, and the midnight shadows, 
and the wild-bird’s song and its hymns of praise 
and thanksgiving to its Maker, God. And then 
the wildly clinging vines, and the forest flowers, 
and the prairie blossoms, and light and shadow; 
and zephyrs’ breathings, and the wind-god’s 
voice, and the thunder’s tone, and, and—— 

This is nature, all nature. 

The poet sees it thus; the painter pictures it 
all; the mind and heart receive it. It is nature, 
all nature. And the painter and the poet too 
will tell you of a higher and holier one. They 
will point you to the past, when Jesus lived 
and labored and taught, and suffered, and died. 
They will point you to the cross and to Calvary. 
The poet will picture to your imagination with 
the pen of inspiration, that one holy, god-like 
came to earth, that humbled Himself thus to 
come among the works of His own hand; to be 
here, here; to be despised, insulted, persecuted 
and slain for a lost, lost world, that he came to 
save, to forgive, to win to heaven by His words 
and His works. Is he less a painter or a poet 


that tells you this than Him who spreads out to 


your view, all alluringly, the scenery of nature? 

Nay, but few fine minds, but few lofty souls, 
but few unworldly hearts, even alive to the high 
and the holy, ever awake to the true and the 
great, ever conscious of an innate, almost infinite 
power, whose gaze is above and beyond earth, 
who has felt in his heart the breathings of 
heaven, who has felt upon the soul the rod of 
consecration—can do this. 

His pictures are wrought from his own soul. 
His pictures are wrought from his own spirit 
imaginings. His poetry is limned from the light 
of a lofty heart, that soars upward and onward 
in the strength of God, listening, ever listening 
to that voice that is eternal, that guides, directs 
and counsels, ever listening to these whisperings 
none else may hear, and yet here, on the earth, 
lowly and lone as was the son of God. 

How often are such painters and such pictures 
set aside. They are not true to nature. But yet 
they are true to Heaven, and heaven is within 
the heart. No marvel that its emanations, its 
creations, its conceptions are the very spirit of 
inspiration—the very words that Jesus taught, 
the very life that he lived, our Saviour here on 
the earth. 

It is nature—the village gathering, the village 
gossip. The pen has traced it out for the world 
to see. It is true. But are there no higher scenes 
for the painter’s pencil, no holier themes for the 
poet’s pen, no mightier mental developments; 





no loftier life to live? Yes, yes. And yet the 
picture is set aside. The world cannot under- 
stand it. The world cannot appreciate it. It is 
too high, too holy, it is too much like heaven, 
It cannot be true. 

It is true. True to the lives of a few whose 
hearts may be, have been trial-tried, have been 
sanctified by suffering, have thus been fitted for 
this one high immortal work, that earth will 
trample upon, whose beautiful workmanship it 
cannot behold. 

Yet is he less a painter and a poet? The 
picture is one of purity, perfection, of the past, 
of truth. The holy heart-heroism the world 
knows not of; it is too noble, too spiritual. Yet 
it is felt within the soul. It lives there forever. 
God sees it, acknowledges it, owns it; the light 
is from above, the light is love, love hallowed 
and eternal. ; 

Oh, world, spurn not the spirit of nature. 
Turn not away from the teachings of truth, 
though that truth is the still small voice of 
Heaven, ‘‘ Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 

Mother, teach this to that son of thine. Tell 
it over to his childish mind. Breathe it ever to 
his proud heart. Live it in thy life. Is it too 
pure a precept to tell to that wayward boy? Is 
it too holy a lesson to learn the world? Nay, 
nay, it is the doctrine that Jesus taught. It is 
the precept that He practised. It is the life that 
He lived, lived on the earth. This, ‘Forgive, 
as ye would be forgiven.” 

They are the words the Redeemer would have 
the world hear, the world believe and practice. 

And there are yet hearts left that will believe 
it, that will receive it. There are yet hearts 
left that have learned the heavenly lesson, that 
will live it. 

It is true to the lives and the hearts of many 
who have struggled long beneath the weight of 
woe and wrong, that is there, still deepening 
and darkening, and who can say, in the strength 
of heaven can say, “‘I forgive, as I would be 
forgiven.” 

Mother, teach this lesson to thy wayward boy, 
to that child of thine; breathe it to his heart, 
whisper it to his spirit, live it ever in thy life, 
and pray God to add His blessing. Believe, and 
it will be given. 

Mother, listen. The future of that child, 80 
warmly cherished, so earnestly worshipped, rests 
with thee. Mould that mind aright. Guide that 
struggling soul into all of truth. Bend the strong 
spirit to the teachings of heaven. Breathe san 
that young and yearning heart the holy lessons 
of Jesus. Whisper still the beautiful words:— 
‘Forgive, as ye would be forgiven.” 





NIGHTGOWN. 
A CHARADE IN THREE ACTS. 


BY MAYBERRY BROTHEBRBS. 


ACT L—NIGHT— 


Dramatis Persone.—Poor Man.—Litrixe Boys.—Correz Man.—Po.iceMan.— 
Danpy.—FiguTine Man. 
ScenE—An imaginary Street by night. 


Enter PoLicEMAN with japan table-cover over } staff and orders them to move on. Little Boys 
his shoulders for a cape, and holding in his hand ; begin crying, when Policeman drives them away. 
alantern. He tries all the doors round to see if 
they are fast. A rattle is heard in the distance, 3 
when exit the Policeman hurriedly. 

Enter Lirrte Boys shivering. They point to 
their mouths and shake their heads to say they = 
have had no food all day, and then huddle to- " 
gether against the door, and go to sleep. 

Enter Corres Man dragging the music stand ; 
with the kettle and tray of tea-things on it. He 
puts his hand on one side of his mouth as if 
shouting, when 


Enter Figutina Man with a shooting jacket 
and jackboots on. His hair is cut short, and 
over his eye is a black patch. He is protecting 
Danvies who have been making a night of it. 
It is with great difficulty they can walk. Their 
cravats are twisted round, and their coats thrown 
wide open, to show the dreadful condition they 
are in. 

Poor Men gather round Danpres and petition 
e Ee to be treated to something to drink. Fighting 
Man orders them off, threatening to knock them 

Enter Poor Men who collect round stall and { down, but they still ask for drink. Danpres at 
and drink, whilst others warm themselves at the } last give money to Fighting Man, who goes off 
fire under his kettle. with Policeman, and soon returns, bearing several 

Enter Policeman, who discovers the Little } bottles of champagne and a pewter pot. They 
Boys sleeping against the door. He ‘draws his } drink. 


aw 


The Danpres then, to pass the time, order , delight give him money. At last they grow so 
their Fighting Man to stand up and square at} boisterous that, being unable to walk, they are 
Policeman. They fight. carried out by the Mob, headed by Policeman 

Policeman is knocked down. Danpres in their } and Fighting man. Hxeunt omnes. 





ACT IL—GOWN. 


Dramatis Persone.—A GextLEMAN.—His Wire.—Drarer’s AssIsTANT. 


Scrxz 1—As much like Chesnut Street as possible. To the right a splendid Gown is seen hanging in 
an imaginary Draper’s window, and labeled ‘Very Curar, Four Do.uars.” 
a 
Evrer Genrieman and His Wire in walking ; to drag His Wife on. But she is riveted to the 
‘ostume. The Gentleman observing the gown in } spot with admiration, and refuses to stir. The 
Draper's Window, starts with fear, and endeavors ! Gentleman clasps his hands in horror, when 
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Enter Draper’s Assistant, who in an engag- 
ing manner invites the Lady to enter. He points 


= 


to the gown and then to the shop, until at last 
the Lady is persuaded and enters, rapidly fol- 
lowed by the Gentleman, who thumps his hat 
on his head, and buttons his coat to show his 
dreadful state of mind. 


Scene 2—Jnterior of Draper’s shop. On one side 
ts planted a table as counter. Chairs, §c. 
Enter Drarer’s Assistant ushering in a GEn- 

TLEMAN and His Wirz, to whom with pleasing 

smiles he offers chairs, and begs them to be 

seated. He takes down the gown and holds it 
before the Lady, who is enchanted with it. She 





is, however, greatly surprised at the highness 
of the price, and with a fascinating expression 
holds up three fingers as an offer. The Draper's 


Assistant, in a most gentlemanly manner, in- 
stantly refuses it, and to tempt the Lady holds 
the dress up before her. The gown looks so 
lovely that the bargain is instantly struck, and 
the Gentleman called upon to pay the four 
dollars. With many sighs he gives the money, 
his eyes being all the time fixed on the ceiling 
in a look of anguish. The Draper’s Assistant, 
placing his hands on the table and leaning over, 
pretends to ask whether he can do anything else 
that evening, when exit the Gentleman hurriedly, 
dragging His Wife after him. 


ACT IIlL.—NIGHTGOWN. 


Dramatis Persone.—OLp GENTLEMAN,—CHAMBERMAID.—Boorts. 


Scense—Bedroom at an Hotel. 


Enter Op GENTLEMAN, who has just arrived 
by the train, wrapped in a heavy cloak with the 
collar turned up and a comforter round it. He 
carries a wet umbrella, and his trousers are 
splashed with mud. He is followed by the 
Boots, carrying a night candlestick and a large 
portmanteau. 


=> 


Old Gentleman informs the Boots that he is 
wet through, by wringing his coat-tails and 
shivering. Boots is affected, and recommends 
a glass of semething hot, which greatly pleases 
the Old Gentleman. Exit Boots. 

Old Gentleman then throws off his cloak, and 
placing his portmanteau on a chair, endeavors 
to unlock it. But his key will not turn, and 
growing impatient he forces the lock with his 
umbrella. As soon as he has lifted up the lid 





Against the wall a sofa as bedstead. Chairs, §c. 


he falls back in horror, and presses his forehead. 
He intimates that it is not his trunk, and lifting 


ae 


up a lady’s nightgown, dashes it fiercely from 


him. Rushing to the bell-rope, he pulls it 
violently. But nobody comes, and being wet 
through, he determines on going to bed. 

He slips on the nightgown, and taking out 4 
well-frilled nightcap, he puts it on, and jumps 
into sofa for bedstead. 


Enter Boots with a tumbler of hot water for 
grog. On seeing the Old Gentleman dressed a8 
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a lady he is surprised, and, fancying he has 
mistaken the room, apologizes, and is about to 
retreat, when Old Gentleman beckons him to 
advance. Boots blushes deeply, refuses, and 
flies from the room. 

Enter CHAMBERMAID, bowing to Old Gentle- 
man, who is boiling over with passion. She 


seeks to console him for the unintentional in- 
sult. He explains to her the dreadful state he 
is in, and shows her his whiskers. She screams 
and rushes from the room. 

Old Gentleman nearly driven mad, leaps from 
bed, and, with the white sheet over him, hurries 
away in search of her. (Soft music. ) 
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THE BLIND CHILD TRYING TO GRASP A SUNBEAM. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 


I cannot catch the sunshine, 
Dear mother, tell me why 

A gentle, little sunbeam 
Should be so strangely shy? 

I feel it touch my forehead, 
And softly kiss my cheek, 

But when my hand would grasp it 
Its place in vain I seek. 


I hope it does not fear me, 
Like that dear little bird 

That sang to me so sweetly, 
But flew soon as I stirred— 

I would not long confine it, 
Do, mother, tell it so! 

I cannot, cannot find it, 
Where did the sunbeam go? 





It must be very lovely, 
Pray has it silken wings? 
Or petals like the flow’ret 
That in the meadow springs? 
I wonder if it has a voice, 
Do tell me, mother, dear! 
And will you in our morning walks 
Lead me where I may hear? 


But, mother, you are weeping, 
I hear a choking sigh— 
Please, mamma, let me kiss you, 
And do not, do not cry. 
I will be very patient, 
Nor for the sunlight pine; 
But tell me if in Heaven 
I shall not see it shine. 





THERE’S A BEAUTIFUL GLEN, LOVE. 


BY HELEN M. LADD, 


TuHERe’s a beautiful glon, love, 
With sweet odors freighted, 
And many a gem, love, 
By fancy created. 


Where music comes sweet, love, 
From cup, leaf, and flower, 
And strange fairies meet, love, 

To dance in each bower. 


Through this exquisite grove, love, 
Flows a beautiful river, 

And garlands gem-wove, love, 
Droop over it ever. 





Would that I were now, love, 
Down this river gliding 

With you at the prow, love, 
And Faith our skiff guiding. 


With the breeze on our brow, love, 
With the sun ever shining, 

With vigil and vow, love, 
Our true hearts entwining. 


The name of this glen, love, 
Is Hope, and the river 

With its ripple and gem, love, 
Is Love and Forever. 





THE FIRST 


QUARREL. 


BY EMILE SOUVESTRE. 


Onz evening as I mounted the stairs with the 
rapidity usual to me, after a long absence, I 
heard Clara’s clear ringing laugh, mingled with 
the gentle tones of my dear Marcelle; both 
heard, and hastened to meet me. 

I took them in my arms, and my kisses de- 
scended from the brow of the mother to that of 
the child. 

‘Well, thank God,” I cried, gayly, “this is a 
happy home!” 

“Do you not know the news then?” Marcelle 
interrupted, her whole face glowing with plea- 
sure. 

‘*No, what is it?” 

“The child can speak?” 

‘*No, can she really?” 

“Listen!” 

And addressing the little girl in her most 
caressing tone, she entreated her to repeat the 
syllables which she had uttered before. Clara 
replied at first only with those confused but 
charming murmurs belonging to early infancy; 
but suddenly, seeming to think better of it, she 
distinctly called ‘‘ Papa,” and held out her little 
hands to me. 

Overjoyed, I clasped her in my arms. This 
first word lisped forth with difficulty, seemed to 
me as a second birth. The child had quitted 
the phalanx of mutes, where until now she had 
been confounded with the creatures of instinct, 
to enter that endowed with speech, reserved for 
the sons of Adam only. She had begun to claim 
her right to the sovereignty of creation; until 
now she had been but a living image, henceforth 
another soul was added to our life. 

As might be expected, Marcelle’s affection for 
Clara was redoubled, and she became her sole 
thought and care. To material wants was now 
added solicitude about her moral training. She 
must watch the awakening mind, protect it from 
unfavorable influences, and surround it, like 
Montaigne’s cradle, with harmonious sounds and 
lovely visions! And thus the chain became every 
day more heavy, each fresh improvement of 
Clara’s, by creating a fresh obligation, added 
another link; and I beheld it increasing with 
her growth until it filled the house, and drove 
me from it. 

Marcelle felt it, and as an inevitable conse- 





quence suffered; but her maternal instinct, 
added to her exaggerated ideas of duty, made 
her struggle against these. very natural feelings; 
and these differences of opinion gave rise, too 
often, to mutual irritation and annoyance. 

One summer’s evening I returned home, worn 
and mentally wearied with a hard day’s work. 
A refreshing breeze was just beginning to rise, 
after the overpowering heat of the day, and 
whispered among the leaves, as it bore along the 
perfume of a thousaud flowers; whilst the last 
rays of the setting sun bathed the white houses 
in the suburbs with a glittering flood of light. 
My heart was swelling from the long day’s 
oppression, and feeling as though my feet had 
wings, I hurried home. 

Formerly, Marcelle was on the watch for my 
return, and hastened to meet me; but since 
Clara had engrossed her whole time, I had been 
forced to renounce this sweet custom. I cannot 
tell why I so particularly regretted its loss this 
evening, but I longed to see her, and take her 
out with me, to enjoy the delicious freshness of 
the evening. 

I entered quickly, and asked for her imme- 
diately; she was in her own sitting-room, which 
had for some time been devoted to the child’s 
use; there I found her, her head buried in her 
hands, whilst Clara, surrounded by her play- 
things, was seated on the floor at some little 
distance, pouting and with tears yet wet upon 
her cheeks. 

I saw at the first glance how matters stood; 
there had been anther of the child’s outbreaks, 
which were becoming every day more frequent. 

1 had returned happy and comforted; but the 
sight of the two countenances before me was 
sufficient to dispel all my joy; it came like a 
cloud to shroud the sunshine of my heart. How- 
ever, I conquered my first impulse, which had 
been to turn away, and approaching Marcelle, 
I begged, with a smile, to be informed of the 
cause of this grand quarrel; but the mother was 
indignant at my treating the matter so lightly, 
and began an enumeration of her troubles. 

They were the thousand anxieties of an over- 
watchful mind. Attentive to the child’s smallest 
actions, and from them deducting the most 
serious consequences, as if it were the peculiar 
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privilege of infancy to be ever influenced by the 
profoundest reason, which no man constantly 
obeys, she gave a meaning to every word and 
every motion, and imagined an intention to exist 
in the mere caprice of a moment. I had very 
often endeavored to warn her against her dan- 
gerous habit of drawing inferences, to persuade 
her to let the seed germinate by itself, always 
taking care to supply it with water and sun- 
shine, without prejudging the ear which is to 
result from it; but all my efforts had been un- 
availing, and they were not more fortunate this 
time. I was again obliged to listen to what I 
had so often heard before. Clara was selfish 
and obstinate; her affection was interested; she 
was submissive, or disobedient, according to 
fancy! 

And then came, heaven knows, what conse- 
quences and fears for the far-distant future! I 
listened with ill-restrained impatience, for time 
was flying, and the rays of the setting sun were 
rapidly dying away one by one. I took advan- 
tage of the first pause made by Marcelle, to try 
to soothe her, and, as she was about to reply, I 
rose and took her hand. 

“Time enough to be serious to-morrow!” I 
said, gayly; ‘“‘I want you to go with me to the 
hursery-grounds. My father expects us, and if 
we do not hasten, the nightingale will have 
finished her song.” 

“Go out!” exclaimed Marcelle, ‘‘and the 
child?” 

‘We will take her with us,”’ I replied. 

“Ts it not too far?” 

“TI will carry her, if necessary.” 

She went to the window and looked out. 

“Good heavens!” she said, “but it is——I 
am fearful of the evening air, my dear: see, the 
mist is already beginning to rise; it will not do 
for Clara to encounter it.” 

“Well then?” I exclaimed, in the restless 
manner of a man who stands in need of air 
and exercise, ‘“‘we will leave her in Jeanne’s 
care.” 

“Leave Clara here! impossible,” Marcelle 
hastily replied: ‘‘every time I absent myself I 
feel the grievous consequences of my neglect; 
and now, more than ever, am I anxious to keep 
her with me, and constantly watch over her.” 

“Now listen to me, Marcelle,” I answered, 
quickly; ‘there is, notwithstanding, a limit to 
all things, and it is not right that our two whole 
existences should be devoted to this child; she 
Was given us by God to be our consolation, I 
thould think, rather than a jailer.” 

“Oh, pray!” interrupted Marcelle, her eyes 


” 





filling with tears, “do not bring up that subject 


again; do you not believe that it pains me to 
refuse you?” 

‘*But why attempt to accomplish an impossible 
task?” I cried, out of all patience. ‘The child 
must learn some day or other to walk alone, 
then why accustom her to be always supported? 
Does woman’s sole duty on earth consist in rear- 
ing her offspring? Can it be a law of nature, 
that over each imperfect creature in the cradle, 
another completed being should stand guard, 
flaming sword in hand, to ward off the spirit of 
evil? What necessity can there be for this con- 
stant external guardian, when God has planted 
one in the heart of each of us? Conscience 
awakes of itself, but requires exercise to 
strengthen it!” 

‘“‘T am perfectly aware that our opinions differ 
on this point,” replied Marcelle, in a trembling 
voice; ‘“‘*but——if I am mistaken, why not be’ 
more lenient?” 

‘«Because the error into which you have fallen 
is dangerous to all three; because Clara’s little 
arms entwined around our necks, ought to bring 
us closer, rather than separate us; but you place 
her between us as a wall, you make her a trouble, 
a restraint; and you hazard in this game, not 
only our more social pleasures, but the true ap- 
preciation of our duties! Are you sure that the 
child you now make an obstacle will not become 
less dear? that her faults will not sooner exhaust 
our patience, and that you will not convert an 
intended joy into a burden?” 

‘¢ At least I can answer for myself,” said Mar- 
celle, whom the severity of my tone had offended, 
and who was passing gradually from sorrow to 
bitterness. 

‘‘Then you would insinuate,” said I, wounded 
in my turn, ‘that I alone am capable of forget- 
ting my duty?” 

‘*Was it I who expressed that fear?” 

‘¢At least you exculpated yourself at my ex- 
pense. But no matter, this thirst for martyrdom 
is a necessary attribute of your sex; you like to 
feel the crown of thorns; and if God in His 
mercy lays it lightly on your brows, you press 
it down with both your hands: every one of you 
has more or less of the passion for self-immola- 
tion?” 

Marcelle started, and the blood rushed to her 
face. It was the first time, in all our disagree- 
ments, that a bitter word had passed my lips; 
she gave me one sorrowful look, then drawing 
herself up, said coldly, 

“So be it, but what need then of this discus- 
sion? The wise do not argue with fools.” 

And taking Clara by the hand, she passed into 
the salon. 
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I made a motion to detain her and offer some 
excuse, but my pride prevented me; perhaps 
also I yet felt somewhat aggrieved. I had come 
home my heart swelling with happy hopes, and 
I could not yet forgive her for having so sud- 
denly dissipated them. 

My feelings were not improved by a burst of 
laughter from the child, evidently elicited by her 
mother’s efforts to amuse her. Presently I heard 
the piano; Marcelle was playing her noisiest 
quadrilles, to the evident great delight of Clara, 
who shouting with joy, endeavored to keep time 
with her feet to the music. I forgot that this 
was mere show to conceal her sorrow; and that 
this forced gayety was assumed to prevent the 
ready tears from flowing: I took the gay mask 
as a defiance, and answered with a bravado. 

I sought in the drawers of the bureau for a 
forgotten cigar, the last vestige of my past ex- 
travagances, and having found one, began with 
the greatest effrontery to fill her little boudoir 
with clouds of smoke! Marcelle continued to 
play her giddiest dances, I whistled my liveliest 
airs, each doing his best to vex the other, as 
much from regret as spite. 

We were surprised by aunt Roubert in this 
agreeable occupation; she made her appearance 
at the door of the little room, just as I finished 
my cigar. 

‘Eh! eh! you seem very merry here,” she 
said; ‘‘my dear boy, you sing like a lark.” 

“*Tt’s the only way to drown the noise of the 
piano,” said I, throwing a glance of ill-humor 
toward the salon. 

‘Ah! the piano tries your nerves, poor thing,” 
said aunt, gayly, as she opened the window to 
get rid of the acrid odor of the tobacco. 

Marcelle, hearing Madame Roubert’s voice, 
had hastened into the room, and now remarked 
that my tastes must have suddenly and strangely 
altered, as it was only a few days ago that I had 
passed an entire evening in listening to this very 
music which now seemed so much to annoy me. 

‘Well, very likely! why are you surprised?” 
asked aunt Roubert, as, already established in 
the easy-chair, she was beginning to knit; ‘do 
you not know that we weary at last, even of that 
we like best? there should be moderation in all 
things, my dear.” 

I darted a sharp glance at Marcelle, who felt, 
rather than saw it, and colored slightly. 

**Doubiless, dear aunt, when it concerns our 
pleasures, and——” 

‘And even when our duties are concerned,” 
peremptorily added Madame Roubert. 

‘*Hear, hear,” said I, almost involuntarily: 
Marcelle bit her lip. 





“It seems to me,” she replied, “that on the 
latter point, negligence is more general than an 
excess of ardor.” 

‘But not the less to be feared,” replied her 
aunt; ‘‘and I have reason to say so, as I have 
experienced it.” 

“You?” I cried, ‘‘ where and how?” 

‘Ah! it is an odd story, my child,” said she, 
with a sigh. ‘‘You would hardly believe it of 
me now; but I was once young like the rest of 
you! Your uncle was the husband of my choice, 
and I was never happy unless knitting, or work- 
ing at his elbow; so, when business was over, he 
used to come and seat himself on the low chair 
at my feet, and tell me all he had done during 
the day; enter into all his difficulties, and though 
I sometimes understood very little about it, I 
wished for no greater happiness than to listen to 
him.” 

She stopped, hesitated, and looked up at us. 

‘*You are laughing at the old woman, are you 
not?” she said, with a timid embarrassment not 
belonging to her age, and of which I should not 
have suspected her. 

I warmly protested against such an idea, and 
Marcelle with a kiss entreated her to continue. 
The old lady shook her head—‘‘Oh, but ’tis the 
usual way, we cannot believe we shall ever grow 
old, nor forget that we have been young! But 
no matter—I was saying then, that I had become 
accustomed to your uncle’s society, I had made 
it, so to say, my daily bread, and prayed that I 
might never be deprived of it. Unfortunately, 
I had not taken into consideration M. Roubert’s 
zealous activity in the discharge of his business. 

‘‘One fine day, he took into his head to think 
that the work left to the junior clerks, would be 
better done by himself, that there was need of 
reform in the office, and that it concerned his 
honor to look to it. Immediately there was & 
grand rummaging of papers, looking over of 
dusty files, and yellow deeds. Every evening he 
returned loaded with papers; which he remained 
till past midnight arranging. It was impossible 
to find out whether he were too hot or too cold, 
what dish he would prefer, or to inquire if there 
was any news in the paper; from the moment he 
seated himself at the writing-table, he became @ 
nonentity, and I might as well have been alone! 

“On Saturday, at least, I tried to tear him 
from his work, to take walk with me along 
the river, or through the fields; but it was all of 
no use; there was always some document to 
look over, or some calculation to prove. First I 
pouted, then I cried; and last of all I got angry 
in good earnest. I felt that if matters went on 
much longer in this manner, he at his pen, and 
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lat my needle, we were in a fair way to become 
strangers to each other; so one day, grown bold 
by the sorrow I felt, I said to myself—this state 
of things has lasted long enough, and must be 
put an end to. Never shall I forget that day! 
It was an afternoon in Whitsuntide, about the 
middle of the delightful month of May. The 
sun shone brightly on the tops of the houses, the 
sparrows chirped in the gutters till they were 
hoarse, and the bells rang out merrily. I watched 
my neighbors, in their new clothes, double-locking 
their doors, and preparing to go a Maying; and 
as I looked my heart grew sad within me, till at 
last I made up my mind. I went straight to 
your uncle, who had seated himself at his writ- 
ing-table and was mending a pen, laid my hand 
upon his arm, and resolutely said, 

«To-day is a holiday; we have worked hard 
all the week, and ought to rest to-day; come, 
and take a saunter in the fields.’ 

‘«¢Impossible, dearest,’ he said, gently: ‘I 
have these accounts to look over, and, ‘‘duty 
first, and pleasure after,” you know.’ 

“+ But,’ I interrupted, ‘there is no duty which 
has any right to monopolize a man’s entire life, 
or to exempt him from all other obligations. 


You promised me your love and society: do you 
already regret that promise?’ 

“<I! he said. ‘Is it possible you can think 
such a thing, Jeanne?’ 

‘“««Then prove the contrary by giving me your 
society during the hours that I have a right to 
it.’ 


‘He still endeavored to raise his conscientious 
scruples as reasons for denying them, but I in- 
terrupted him. I told him there was far more 
pride than conscientiousness in these pretensions 
to doing better than the rest of the world; and 
that if he desired to be just, he must divide his 
time and attention between his various duties: 
and as he still resisted, I made a sudden dash at 
his papers, and seized them in my arms. 

“*What are you about?’ he cried. 

“Rescuing my husband from his business,’ I 
boldly replied, whilst cramming the papers into 
my linen-chest, the key of which I turned and 
put in my pocket.” 

““And what did M. Roubert do?” I exclaimed. 

“He started up angrily enough,” she replied, 
“turned red, and then pale; but I brought him 
his hat, took his arm and said, come! so sweetly, 
that he was obliged to smile in spite of himself, 
and there was peace between us.” 

“But since?” 

“Afterward,” she said, “he moderated his 
veal, and never again forgot that he was not 
merely 9 business man.” 





My eyes and Marcelle’s met, but only for a 
moment; she turned away abruptly, and rose to 
put the child, who had begun to fret, to bed. 

I then remembered that my father was expect- 
ing me. I had letters of business to consult him 
upon; and, begging Madame Roubert to excuse 
me, I set off for his lodgings. 

I was in that state of mind when one looks 
upon the dark side of everything, and all around 
me seemed to add to my melancholy feelings; 
during my whole walk I met nobody but beg- 
gars, or drunken people quarreling. Even my 
father, generally so calm and serene, was that 
evening quite overcome. He had just heard of 
the total ruin of a friend of his youth, who had 
been suddenly reduced from wealth to poverty, 
at an age when the mind finds it difficult to 
change one set of ideas for another. 

He proposed that we should walk, as was his 
custom when he felt the need of motion to calm 
his mind. We went down to the nursery-ground, 
and wandered by moonlight through its alleys. 
The flowering acacias perfumed the air; the sky 
glittered with innumerable stars, and the sound 
of our footsteps was lost on the freshly-made 
paths. In this manner we made the round of 
the grounds, exchanging only, at long intervals, 
a few words; whilst the sole sounds which in 
the still evening met our ears, were the distant 
rumbling of the market wagons, and the barking 
of a dog on a neighboring farm. At last, the 
church clock struck eleven: my father remem- 
bered that I had others expecting me, and bid 
me good night. 

I returned slowly home. This walk under the 
clear sky of night, had soothed the irregular and 
quickened pulses of my heart; my head was 
clear, and I felt a longing for that peace and 
love which constitutes the charm of home. I 
was no longer angry with Marcelle; I no longer 
blamed her; but anxious on my side for a recon- 
ciliation, I feared to find her less disposed for it; 
I doubted what reception I should meet with, 
whilst a foolish pride counselled me not to be 
the first to make advances. 

I very leisurely mounted the stairs, divided 
between my desire for a reconciliation and this 
false and foolish pride. I quietly opened the 
door; the lamp was extinguished, and all was 
dark and silent. A sharp pang shot through my 
heart. 

She has not heard me, I thought, and is asleep 
most likely. 

I softly made my way to her room, through 
the unclosed windows of which the stars sent a 
feeble light. 

On finding myself there again, surrounded by 
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objects, to each of which belonged some sweet 
remembrance; and as the scent of ‘‘vetiver,” 
Marcelle’s favorite perfume, saluted me on en- 
tering, the flood of bitterness which had again 
risen in my heart subsided, and I drew near to 
Clara’s cradle, in which I heard her breathing 
softly. A moonbeam, penetrating the light dra- 
pery, fell round her head in an aureole of glory. 

As I stood gazing upon that fair and rosy face, 
ag yet untouched by care, my heart swelled with 
emotion. The innocent happiness of childhood 
seems to draw us nearer to God! I deeply re- 
gretted that this dear child should have been 
made the cause of dispute and recrimination be- 
tween Marcelle and myself; and I felt I had 
been guilty of injustice toward this darling little 
creature. With some remorse I bent over the 
child, and pressed my lips upon her chesnut 





curls. As I did so, a hand seized ‘nine, and 
from behind the white curtains rose Marcelle’s 
sweet face. 

**Ah, then! you do not hate her for having 
separated us!” she said, smiling through her 
tears. 

‘‘Not if you are happy in that separation,” I 
said, with an earnest look. 

She laid her hand upon the cradle. 

‘Oh, no,” she cried, ‘‘I am not, I cannot be: 
let us rather endeavor to consider each other’s 
happiness, and in doing so we shall make our 
own. Aunt Roubert has enlightened me, and I 
have understood, and will profit by her lesson.” 

At these words her hand crept up to my 
shoulder, her head bent with mine over her 
child, and she drew us both together in the 
same embrace. 





SUMMER DAY DREAMS. 


BY MARY L. LAWSON. 


Tue hours of the Summer day 

Pass with its cloudless light away, 

And from my chamber window high, 

I see upon the clear blue sky 

My country’s banner gaily stream, 

And stars and stripes in sunlight gleam, 
And every breeze that spreads it wide 
Thrills to my soul with earnest pride, 
Its upward flight now seems to me 
Meet emblem of our liberty. 


My native land thy skies are fair, 

For Southern softness warms the air, 
And luscious fruits and brightest flowers, 
And greenest verdure deck thy bowers; 
Light labor and thy fertile fields, 

The golden promise richly yields; 

And streamlets bathe thy mountain side, 
And noble rivers proudly glide, 

With thundering torrent foaming flood, 
Wild waste and savage solitude. 


But thought and hope and fancy stray, 
Far from its smiling shores away— 

And oft in reveries I sigh 

For ruder breeze and darker sky; 

O’er mountain crag and cliff to roam, 

With but a visioned dream of home, 

To mark the eddying mists that blow 
Round purpled hills enwreathed with snow, 
Or watch the rippling currents break 

Upon Loch Lomond’s silver lake. 


And view the varied charms that lie 
To lure the dreamer’s thoughtful eye; 





Where upland pass and shadowed glen 
Lead from the totl-worn steps of men; 
Where Nature’s high untrammeled mien 
Stamps living grandeur on the scene; 
Where poet’s pen and history’s page, 
Traditions stored from age to age, 

Bids from the past pale spectres glide 
Above the spot where heroes died. 


It needs no minstrel’s kindly hand 

To bind me to my Fatherland, 

For from my childhood’s earliest hour 
I’ve felt and owned its nameless power; 
At Scotland’s name my heart pulse thrills, 
And Scottish blood my bosom fills; 

*Mid dear and old familiar things, 

Her song remembrance fondly brings— 

I hear once more her ballads sung 

Half sadly by a Northern tongue. 


On heather hills, by lonely tarn, 

By silent glen, or mountain cairn, 
The cowering brownie wanders o’er, 
Or pauses near the peasant’s door; 
And elfin sprites enchantments weave 
At midnight hour or haunted eve; 
*Mid withered ring in meadow green, 
Triumphant sits the fairy queen, 

To lure in shape of lady gay 

Some truant knight from earth away. 


Like music’s softly dying note, 
Around my heart such visions float— 
Near to my soul they warmly lie, 
The carliest dreams of infancy; 
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Untif with riper years I sought 
To know how well earned field was fought, 
With eager haste I conned them o’er, 

Rich in a world of ancient lore, 

Rejoiced with Bruce in triumphant pride, 
Paled at Culloden’s blood-stained tide. 


And oh! this bright, fair Summer day, 
How much I long to be away, 

By bonnie Ayr’s fair winding stream ; 
To lose myself in rapturous dream, 

To muse in dry but sacred gloom, 

And bend o’er one immortal tomb. 

Or mark the passing shades that lurk 
Round Alloway’s auld haunted kirk ; 

Or through the mouldering halls to glide 
Where Mary lived and Rizzio died. 


T cannot tell how dear to me 
Each chosen spot of earth would be; 


Tue Christian’s field, a lovely name, 
In far-off lands it lies; 

A picture, in a broad green frame, 

To all its children’s eyes. 


There classic towers are richly filled 
With lore of other lands; 

There dark brown soil is deftly tilled 
By honest laboring hands. 


From out the mist-robed Baltic isles 
The hardy yeoman comes 

To thee, oh, Christians-field! and smiles 

To see thy joy-filled homes. 
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How thought and feeling’s magic sway, 
And every impulse points the way 

To that rude shore, where foams the sea 
In surging breakers, wild and free— 
Where castled wall and cloister grey, 
Gleam through the misty Northern day, 
Where Pictish tower and Druid stone 
Reveal the flight of ages gone. 


Fate’s mystic volume that unfolds 

My future life, the truth withholds, 

But if my fancy rightly spells, 

The best decree her page foretells, 

It whispers my strong wish shall be; 
The power to waft me o’er the sea, 

And spread before my longing eye 

The land of thought and poetry, 

Until each living’ picture seems 

More brilliant than my brightest dreams. 





Proud Art, and Science, rear their tent 
Beside thy thick stone walls, 

Where rough-reared youths, on learning bent, 
For them leave sleds and balls. 


Each little child is taught to pray, 
To love the Saviour’s word; 

And kindness draws it, day by day, 
Still closer to the Lord. 


Tis this that makes a Christian’s field 
Of that wide royal manor, 

Where prince and peasant homage yield 

Beneath the gospel banner. 





Once there was a peerless being 
Walking ever by my side, 

Like a sunbeam in the day-time, 
And a star at eventide. 


And she floated thro’ my dreamings, 
Through the long and stilly night, 

Like an angel floating downward, 
From the sinless realms of light. 


Pure and beautiful I thought her, 
As the glowing midnight star, 

Hanging in its own deep azure, 

In the Heavenly world afar. 
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But one eve there came an angel 
Gathering gems on Time’s dull shore, 
With the angel went the maiden, 
Out from earth to come no more. 


Soon the angel will be coming 
Back again at her command, 
And he’ll lead me to my lost one, 

To her home—the Better Land. 


And I mourn not we were parted, 
For I knew that joy replete 

’Waits the patient, weary-hearted, 

In yon Heaven where we shall meet. 


“THE NEW DOCTOR.” 


BY E. W. 


Goon, old Dr. Lutemwell was dead. 

For twenty years had he faithfully ministered 
to the ailments of young and old in the quiet 
little village of W——-; no rival, whether home- 
pathic, hydropathic, or ‘young physic,” had 
poached on his domain. He had reigned with 
undisputed, and somewhat despotic sway, and at 
his death he regally appointed a successor, as 
great monarchs are wont to do. 

The advent of the ‘‘New Doctor,” or the 
*‘Doctor’s Heir,” as some called him, was an 
event of immense interest to the villagers. There 
was a delay of several weeks before he could 
possibly arrive, and meanwhile the whole vil- 
lage, men, women, and children, wondered, and 
guessed, and conjectured, and surmised, as only 
villagers can. 

The good, old doctor had spoken in the very 
highest terms of his successor—had declared 
him to possess every requisite qualification— 
talents, industry, good character, and a kind 
heart, as well as some years’ experience, no 
trifling advantage. 

At length there was a report that the doctor 
had come—or at least Mrs. Patterson’s girl's 
sister, had been told by the cousin of the young 
man who pounded drugs in the doctor’s office, 
that he was as good as come, for he was cer- 
tainly on the road. 

Then came rumors of a new plate on the poor, 
old doctor’s door, (how shocking;) then the 
certainty that the new doctor had actually arrived, 
had been seen and spoken to by several persons. 

Unhappy Dr. Wissenall! had he but known 
how busy people were with him, and his con- 
cerns—how everybody was peeping and peering 
and prying about him, in search of some flaw or 
imperfection, it would surely have troubled his 
dreams, if not his conscience. 

As was but natural, when nearly all was con- 
jecture, scarcely two opinions about him coin- 
cided, and the most contradictory statements 
were made concerning him. 

The “New Doctor” was not yet a worn-out 
theme, when, about two weeks after his arrival, 
a bevy of young girls were assembled round 
Mrs. Mayland’s pleasant tea-table; Ahey, of 
course, discussed him too. 

The hostess’ lovely daughter Ella, a bright, 
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charming girl of seventeen, very sweet and 
innocent, listened with an amused smile to the 
conversation, and at last broke into a merry 
laugh. 

“T never heard so many contradictions in my 
life!” she exclaimed. ‘‘Why no two of you 
agree on a single point. I have heard him 
called old and young, handsome and ugly, agree- 
able and rude, German and French, and I don’t 
know how many other impossible opposites 
within five minutes. I begin to be curious to see 
this Appolo-Appolyon.” 

** Begin to be curious!” cried lively little 
Anna Jay. ‘‘I’ve been dying of curiosity these 
two weeks. I go round five squares every day, 
in going to school, just in hopes of seeing, or 
finding out something as I pass the house. But 
the only success I have had as yet, was to see 
the girl shaking the door-mat one day. Curi- 
osity! I’m all curiosity—and what do you think 
Lizzy Morris did? She was so curious that she 
shammed sick, pretended to have a dreadful 
headache, or something, and sent for the new 
doctor just so as to see him, and talk with him— 
so horrid of Lizzy Morris!” 

‘Well, but how did she like him?” inquired 
a half-a-dozen eager voices. 

‘She didn’t like him at all. She thought him 
dreadfully rude, for instead of being flattered 
when she allowed him to surmise her reason for 
sending for him, he left her very abruptly, 
telling her in a rude, blunt kind of way, that 
there was nothing the matter with her but want 
of common sense.” 

“How mortified Lizzy must have been!” said 
Elia, blushing for her friend. ‘And as for him, 
Iabhor him. How could he hurt the poor girl's 
feelings so?” 

“‘Lizzy’s feelings!” laughed Anna Jay, in- 
credulously, “she hasn’t any, that I could ever 
find out.” 

“No, indeed,” said one of the other girls, 
‘“‘she is a coquette ‘au natural;’ she can think 
of nothing but flirting, and she was served just 
right; its my opinion, that she determined from 
the first, to make a conquest, if not a catch, and 
I, for one, am glad she is foiled.” _ 

“Never fear, she’ll try again,” said another, 
and hereupon followed a complete dissection of 
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poor Lizzy’s character, but being conscientiously 
opposed to gossip I shall not retail all that was 
said. 

Not more than a week after this conversation, 
Ella Mayland rose with a sore throat and head- 
ache, and other symptoms of a severe cold, or 
some impending illness. 

Her parents spoke of sending for the doctor, 
but Ella so strenuously opposed the idea that 
they said no more about it till the next day; 
when, finding she was decidedly worse, instead 
of better, as they had hoped, Mrs. Mayland 
spoke more decidedly of the necessity of calling 
in medical aid; but Ella still would not hear of 
it. She was thinking of Lizzy Morris’ reproof, 
and dreading the idea of incurring a similar 
one from the stern ‘‘New Doctor,” should he 
fancy himself summoned on false pretences. 

Mr. Mayland said little, perceiving that Ella 
was feverishly excited at the very mention of 
the doctor’s name, but not choosing longer to 
defer what he considered a necessary step, he 
stopped at Dr. Wissenall’s office as he went 
down the street, and requested him to call on his 
daughter. 

Meanwhile, Ella, overcome by her increasing 
illness, and her uncomfortable feelings, struggled 
no longer for appearances, but submitted pas- 
sively to her mother’s infallible remedy for a 
sore throat—permitted her neck to be well rub- 
bed with goose-grease, and tied up in flannel. 
Afterward, her mother having left her to attend 
to an important commission down street, she 
wrapped herself in an old shawl, laid down on the 
lounge in the sitting room, and dropped asleep. 

After a time she woke from a heavy, troubled 
slumber, to become slowly conscious that a 
grave, middle-aged man was sitting at the foot 
of the sofa reading. The stranger had a foreign 
sir, and his long, black hair fell about his neck 
in rather a wild fashion. Ella, confused by recent 
dreams, and approaching delirium, looked at him 
with great, bewildered eyes, puzzled to know 
whether the being before her was a reality or a 
creature of her imagination. Suddenly a pair of 
large, dark, hazel eyes with a peculiarly keen, 
earnest expression, were turned full upon her, 
With a look of inquiry. 

“It’s the new doctor!” Ella said to herself, ds 
her heart gave a frightened leap, and weak and 
nervous as she was, she felt for a moment abso- 
lutely faint with terror. 

The stranger drew his chair nearer, and said, 
in @ finely-toned bass voice, with a slightly 

foreign accent, 

“Are you long ill?” 

“Oh, no, not ill at all!” said Ella, hastily, 
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with a frightened voice. ‘I assure you I did 
not ask father to trouble you. Indeed I am not 
ill—_—” 

“I will be the judge of that,” said the doctor, 
gravely. He was feeling her pulse as he spoke, 
‘Will you let me see your tongue?” 

Ella sat upright, with nervous haste, and 
opened her mouth as wide as if it had been her 
object to swallow her interrogator. 

‘“‘So wide was not necessary,” said the doctor, 
quietly smiling; ‘‘but I have had the advantage 
to see your throat as well. Why have you not 
told me your throat was sore?” 

“It is nothing to signify,” said Ella. 

*‘It must be very painful,” said the doctor. 
“You have also a high fever. When your 
mother returns home, say to her she shall put 
you to bed. Lie down again, now.” 

So saying, the doctor arranged the pillow 
under the weary, throbbing head, which was 
glad to sink into it, and then, looking round the 
room, he spied an old shawl of Mrs. Mayland’s, 
which he made an awkward, manish attempt to 
fold into a squarish shape. 

Ella with languid, half-closing eyes, wondered 
what in the world he was going to do with it, and 
wondered still more, when he came and spread it 
over her feet, saying, with a kind smile, 

‘‘T must not have you take cold.” 

‘Thank you,” murmured Ella, drowsily, and 
she thought, as she caught another kindly glance 
from the doctor’s splendid, brown eyes, as he 
was leaving the room, ‘He is not such a terrible 
creature afterall!” That was her last conscious 
thought for many long weeks. 

Ella’s illness proved to be an attack of that 
most unpopular and dreaded disease, the vario- 
loid. 

Though not an unusually severe case, the 
very name was enough to drive every servant 
from the house. Therefore the whole care of 
nursing Ella, as well as many other duties, fell 
upon Mr. and Mrs. Mayland; and as the health 
of the latter was but delicate, she was almost 
overwhelmed by her exertions. 

In this emergency the doctor came to their 
aid; he added the duties of nurse to those of 
physician, and many a long night-hour he stole 
from the rest he absolutely needed, after his day 
of anxious and fatiguing cares, to sit beside the 
unconscious girl, ministering to her wants as 
tenderly as any woman. 

The disease was at length conquered, and 
Ella’s health began steadily to improve. She 
was very weak, but consciousness had returned, 
and she began to take note of what was passing 
around her. 
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She heard, with grateful surprise, from her 
father and mother, of the disinterested and 
devoted kindness the doctor had shown her—of 
his unwearied and fearless attendance. 

She felt it her duty to thank him personally 
and specially for his services, but she had not 
yet overcome the timidity with which he had at 
first inspired her, and from day to day she 
delayed the task which she lacked courage to 
perform. 

The doctor’s daily visit was generally quite 
long, and every one made Ella like him better. 
She became soon so well acquainted that not a 
vestige of terror remained; she had learned on 
the contrary to regard Dr. Wissenall as a man 
possessing the most kindly and genial nature, as 
well as a noble and upright character. 

It was no longer with an effort that she one 
day said to him, 

“Dr. Wissenall, I have never yet thanked 
you, as I should have done, for the great kind- 
ness my parents tell me you showed me during 
my illness; but pray do not think me ungrateful; 
indeed, in my inmost heart I have felt, and 
thanked you for your generous goodness.” 

“I did nothing,” said the doctor, briefly. 

* Nothing?” 

‘* Nothing—because I would gladly have done 
so much more.” 

Ella smiled gratefully at his warmth and ear- 
nestness, and inspired with confidence by his 
cordial manner, proceeded, with some hesitation, 
to speak of a matter which had greatly occupied 
her thoughts. 

‘There is one thing which troubles me, doc- 
tor; I see mother has removed my mirror, and I 
have not had courage to ask——but tell me—am 
I much disfigured ?”’ 

“‘No—the contrary!” said the doctor, empha- 
tically. ‘It is most certainly true that your 
appearance is positively improved.” Then seeing 
Ella’s look of incredulity, he took a little pocket 
mirror from his coat pocket, saying, 

**See for yourself.” 

‘Ella saw for herself. And though she was 
really, owing to Dr. Wissenall’s skilful manage- 
ment, but slightly disfigured, she was so much 
disappointed after what had been said, that she 
burst into tears. 

The poor doctor looked perfectly aghast at 
such an outburst. 

“IT know not what is the matter,” he said, in 
a puzzled tone, and with a slight shrug of the 
shoulders, ‘‘I know not what you cry for—have 
I not told you true?” 

Ella burst into a fit of laughter as sudden as 
her tears. 





‘I cannot help laughing,” she said, apologeti- 
cally, when she had recovered herself, ‘to think 
what must be the reason you fancy me improved. 
You retain, I perceive, a vivid and unfortunate 
recollection of that first visit you made me. 
When the stupid girl showed you up to the sit- 
ting-room, where I lay in a torpid sleep on the 
sofa, wrapped in flannel and old shawls.” 

Ella laughed again, but the doctor said ina 
tone of earnestness and feeling, 

“You always were, and always will be, beau- 
tiful to me, Miss Ella.” 

Ella looked up hastily, surprised by the doc- 
tor’s words and manner. Perhaps the suspicion 
of a conquest flashed into her silly little head; 
but if so, she read no confirmation of the idea 
in the doctor’s sedate face as he sat composedly 
writing a prescription. 

Still, the thought which had suggested itself, 
though speedily banished, left the door open for 
all sorts of mischief, as the reader will see. 

In the first place, the simple relation of the 
patient and doctor had been disturbed. Ella 
perceived the possibility of regarding Dr. Wisse- 
nall otherwise than as merely a medical adviser. 
This possibility admitted, she looked on him with 
new eyes, and the consequence was that the new 
eyes saw wonderful things. 

Instead of a good, kind, elderly person, to 
whom almost filial homage might be paid, she 
saw a noble-looking man in the prime of life, 
with a broad, splendid brow, bearing the stamp 
of intellect—a mouth where decision and tender- 
ness seemed equally blended in the expression, 
and eyes, glorious with the light of enthusiasm 
and feeling. 

Ella took one long look, as though to study— 
to understand that noble countenance; and never 
afterward was she able to confound the impres- 
sions with which the investigation inspired her, 
with the reverential homage we pay to venerable 
age. 

The doctor’s daily visits continued, for Ells 
experienced a serious relapse and did not speedily 
rally. Those visits had now come to be the most 
precious time in the day to her; and often after 
the doctor had gone she would sit for hours as if 
in a dream. Do not laugh—oh, most sensible 
réader, if I tell you she was recalling each word 
he had uttered—trying to remember the exact 
expression of his brown eyes, as he said so and 
so—and remembering especially his beautiful 
dreamy smile at such and such a time. Ella was 
treading the enchanted ground, which woman's 
foot never touches but once—because she cal 
but once truly love. 

Though still almost a child in years, Elle’s 
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nature was too vehement and passionate to allow 
her to mistake her own feelings; she knew but 
too well that she loved, and felt but too keenly 
that never, either by word or look, had the doctor 
ever indicated any special preference for her. 
Kinder, more thoughtful he could not be, but 
vainly she sought for more. 

Her agitation and anxiety on this subject were 
so great as to retard her recovery, but at length 
she was so far improved as to receive Dr. Wisse- 
nall’s permission to go down stairs. He pro- 
posed coming himself to see how she bore the 
exertion, as she was still very weak. 

One sunny afternoon, therefore, Ella sat wait- 
ing for him in her pleasant chamber. 

She was dressed with unusual care, in a pretty 
white wrapper, with a simple cap with blue rib- 
bons, which set off, by contrast, the faint pink 
which was beginning to return to her cheeks. 
Scarcely a trace remained of the effects of her 
late illness, and she really was now more truly 
beautiful than she had ever been in her life; for 
there was a new expression—a deeper sentiment 
in her clear blue eyes than had ever gleamed 
there before. 

Dr. Wissenall soon came in, in high spirits— 
he congratulated his patient gaily on her appear- 
ance, and himself assisted her down stairs, fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Mayland. 

The doctor was invited to stay to tea, in honor 
of the occasion, and having obtained his assent, 
Mrs. Mayland, after seeing her daughter estab- 
lished in an easy-chair, went to attend to some 
domestic matters. 

Her departure was followed by a long silence. 
So long and so oppressive did Ella find it, that 
she felt, in her nervous state, as though she must 
scream aloud to break it, since she could think 
of no word to say. 

At last Dr. Wissenall spoke; but his words 
only agitated her the more. 

“I wish to consult you, Miss Ella,” he said, 
“and I beg you to speak to me freely and truly. 
Do you think it possible that a man so old, and 
® unattractive in every way as myself, could 
ever win the first and best love of a young, beau- 
tiful, and most attractive girl?” 

Ella was silent—her fast beating heart pre- 
Vented speech. 

Dr. Wissenall looked at her and proceeded, 
“In truth, Miss Ella, I deeply love such a 
person as I have named; but I fear to presume, 
I fear such @ one could never love a plain 
student like myself. I do not think that, as 
yet, she has any idea of my folly, my presump- 
tion—I fear to do harm and not good by pleading 
‘hopeless suit. You are yourself young and 





lovely—advise me—aid me—tell me, do you 
think such a thing could be?” 

A jealous suspicion had darted into Ella’s 
mind. What if she was mistaken in what she 
fancied might be his meaning? What if he really 
loved some one else? Was it not a possible, a 
probable thing? 

In a scarcely audible voice she said hurriedly, 

“I cannot advise till I know the person——” 

The doctor paused as if to consider. 

‘If I should name your friend, Miss Lizzie 
Morris, should you think I might hope?” 

The shock and revulsion of feeling these words 
occasioned, were too much for Ella in her feeble 
state of health. After a desperate effort to 
command herself, she burst into a violent fit of 
weeping, which she could neither control nor 
restrain. 

Yet no words can express the mortification 
this unfortunate display of emotion caused her. 
What was she doing but betraying a secret she 
would have guarded with her life, to him, who, 
most of all others, her pride told her should 
never guess it. Something she felt she must do 
or say, to give coloring to this humiliating self- 
betrayal; when, therefore, the doctor bending 
over her, asked softly why she wept so—she 
answered hastily, 

‘Because I am so sorry for poor Lizzie.” 

Dr. Wissenall turned abruptly away, and 
walked three or four times up and down the 
room. In the increasing darkness Ella could 
not see his face, but his firm, deep voice sounded 
broken and tremulous, when pausing before her 
he said, 

“T understand you, Miss Ella. You have felt 
truly that Miss Morris’ name was but a fictitious 
one, to represent a being as far above her as the 
stars are above the earth. Not less kindly than 
decidedly is your refusal given. I must try to 
meet my doom manfully—but oh, Ella,” here his 
voice faltered a little, ‘I pampered my heart 
with sueh a beautiful dream about you. I should 
have known better——” 

He turned away as if unable to control his 
emotion, he was about to leave the room. 

Ella recalled him by faintly pronouncing his 
name. ‘Tell me again,” she said, with a great 
effort—‘‘you are cruel—you torture me—I am 
so weak and faint I cannot understand—who is 
it, tell me—tell me?” 

Dr. Wissenall’s look was answer enough. 

Ella replied to it by holding out both hands te 
him, murmuring as her head sunk on his shoul- 
der, 

“Surely you knew it was for myself I wept. 
Yes, for sorrow then, and now for too much joy.” 





“SHE’S ONLY A DEPENDANT.” 


BY LILLA LAWSON. 


CHAPTER I. 


ApatinE Reynoxtps sat alone in one of the 
many rooms of her uncle’s splendid city man- 
sion. Yet the brilliantly lighted parlors were 
thronged with a gay assemblage. Why was she 
the only one sad? 

It was her cousin Clara’s birth-night, and 
when Clara had been asked who Adaline was, 
the cruel answer was ‘‘only a dependant, a dis- 
tant relation of father’s.” Adaline had heard 
the contemptuous reply, and hence she was alone 
and weeping. 

Adaline sat, her sad eyes riveted on the silvery 
moon, which was shedding its light full upon her 
upturned face. That face was one of the most 
beautiful imaginable. The gentle zephyr that 
came in at the open window played among raven 
tresses, which flowed around a neck of marble 
whiteness. There was deep thought written on 
the ivory brow; but the mouth was the most 
expressive feature, the ruby lips, though full and 
pouting, denoted firmness. Tears were gathering 
in the large, soul-lit eyes, and one fell upon the 
small white hand. 

Adaline, at this, started up as if an adder had 
stung her, and brushed the tear-drops from her 
eyes, saying, while her cheeks flushed to crimson, 
“Back, back to your fountains. Although I am 
only a dependant, I will win a name, and they 
shall yet be proud of their poor cousin.” 

Slowly Adaline dropped upon her knees, asking 
God to guide her in the step she was going to 
take. When she arose, the guests were depart- 
ing, for she could hear the carriages as they 
rolled away. Yet she did not retire until the 
dawn of day. But she sat not idle there. Her 
slender fingers were flying over the paper on 
which she was writing. They must have been 
thoughts that were heavenly, for her features 
were lit up with divine inspiration. When she 
slept at last, angels must have visited her in her 
dreams, for her mouth was wreathed in smiles. 
Smile on, sweet Adaline! God has heard thy 
prayer. A glorious gift is thine, the gift of 
poesy. Thy voice of fame will bow many souls 
before thee, thy proud cousins among the num- 
ber. 

The morning sun was shining bright and beau- 
tifal. Mr. Howard sat alone in his library. He 





was thinking of the past. Once more the grey- 
haired old man was a child again, seated around 
his father’s fire-side, with his brothers and sisters, 
listening to his kind sire’s advice, or looking to 
catch his mother’s love-lit smile. Then a cloud 
came between him and his life of sunshine. The 
death angel claimed his fondly loved motber: 
another and another passed away until all was 
gone, but his idolized sister Ada. Her he saw 
just verging into womanhood. Another vision 
passed before him, his now proud, aristocratic 
wife. She whom he once thought almost too 
good for this earth, was now only a gay devotee 
of the world. She had deceived him, it mattered 
not how: it was too late now for remedy. His 
daughters, three in number, had grown up to 
womanhood: and inherited all their mother’s 
foolish pride. He had heard Clara, the eldest, 
but the evening before, say that Adaline was 
only a dependant. The words had sunk deep into 
his heart. Was not Adaline his sister’s child? 
Again, and Ada passed before him, arrayed in 
her bridal robes, and leaning upon the arm of 
her husband, a young minister from the glorious 
West. He heard her farewell words, and felt 
her farewell kiss. She was gone to her western 
home. A few short years passed by, when one 
dark day a letter came, telling him of his sister’s 
death, then of her husband’s, and asking him to 
rear her child as his own. Had he not done so? 
Did he not love that child as his own? Yes, 
nobly hast thou done thy duty to thy dead sister’s 
child. But alas! thy words were the only kind 
ones Adaline received. 

While he sat thus, recalling the past, two soft 
arms stole around his neck, and a sweet voice 
said, ‘“‘Uncle, what are you thinking about” 
‘Must I tell you that it was of my little pet? 
Oh! how lonely I will be when she is gone.” 
“Gone where, uncle?” ‘Why to Mrs. West- 
brook’s. Did I not promise to send you next 
month?” ‘Yes, uncle, but I thought you had 
forgotten it. I am so happy now at the thought 
of going back to dear Walnut Hill once more; 
not at leaving you, uncle.” And tears came into 
her eyes as she kissed him, and bounded out of 
the room to give vent to her feelings. She os 
happy at the thought of once more seeing kind 
Mrs. Westbrook, her much loved teacher; but 
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she could not keep from shedding tears when 
she thought of her dear old uncle, who cared 
more for her happiness than for hisown. Again 
she murmured the words of the night before. 
«] will win a name for his sake. Hope shall be 
my motto now and forever.” And in a few mo- 
ments she was walking down the street toward 
the post-office, bearing in her hand the treasured 
thoughts that she had penned when hope was 
almost dead in her heart. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Morner,” said Clara Howard, ‘“‘did you 
know father is going to send Adaline back to 
school again?” ‘Yes, I knew it—and I have 
told him that she will repay him with ungrate- 
fulness.” Just then Emma came in with a news- 
paper, saying, ‘‘There is such a beautiful piece 
of poetry written in the Gazette. It is called 
‘Thoughts of Heaven;’ and the editor has com- 
plimented the authoress, whose name is Lena.” 
Clara read it, and poured forth her praises on 
the writer. 

Adaline was in the next room, and her heart 
bounded with joy and hope, as she recognized 


her own poem. 
Two weeks passed rapidly. We will pass 
over the farewell, and Adaline’s sadness at 


leaving her kind old uncle. The ‘poor de- 
pendant” is again Mrs. Westbrook’s favorite 
pupil. The kind teacher appreciates her lofty, 
intellectual mind, and eagerly peruses the pieces 
coming from Adaline’s pen, for Adaline tells her 
secret to her kind preceptress. 

The name of Lena soon found its way out in 
the literary world. No one suspected, however, 
that Lena, the gifted poetess, was Adaline Rey- 
nolds. Not one of Mr. Howard’s household, when 
admiring the gifted Lena, thought of the poor 
dependant cousin. Once a suspicion of the truth 
came like a flash of lightning to Mr. Howard, but 
he dismissed it with a smile, saying, “I wish it 
Was so.”” 

Three years passed. Adaline was still with 
Mrs. Westbrook, for although she had long since 
graduated with the highest honors, she preferred 
remaining with her kind friend, and assisting her 
in her duties of labor and love. She feared the 
Word dependant too much to go back to the city. 
She often, however, heard from the only one who 
cared for her there, and his letters were full of 
affection and kindness. 

A new light had dawned upon her also. She 

ed with @ true woman’s heart: and was be- 

in return, by one who was nobleness itself. 
Yet he knew not that he loved the poetess Lena. 





The world was ringing with her praise; and he 
too had admired the heaven born talent of Lena; 
but he little dreamed who she was. 

Adaline, on her part, knew not yet that Mr. 
Edward Stanley was sometimes called the Hon. 
Edward Stanley, and was the Congressman from 
A——. She had met him as Mrs. Westbrook’s 
cousin, during a visit he had made to her pre- 
ceptress: and they had loved instinctively. She 
had promised to become forever his the ensuing 
spring. He had left her, but with a promise to 
return as soon as his duties would permit. 

She was seated, in a pleasent reverie, when 
she was interrupted by the servant girl, telling 
her that an old gentleman wished to see her. 
He was none other than her uncle. In a few 
moments she was clasped in his arms. Mr. 
Howard thought Adaline more beautiful than 
ever; and when Mrs. Westbrook told him Ada- 
line was Lena, tears of joy rolled down his aged 
cheeks. ‘* Ah! uncle,” she said, ‘‘ who would Lena 
have to love her, if you were gone?” ‘“‘Even now, 
darling,” answered her uncle, ‘‘I have just given 
my consent to the Hon. Edward Stanley; and 
when you are the Congressman’s bride, you may 
forget your uncle.” Adaline could not speak, for 
a moment, for surprise. Then she said, ‘Never, 
never, will I forget your kindness to the poor 
orphan. I would not have been what I am now, 
if it had not been for your generosity. In my 
helpless childhood, you watched over, clothed 
and fed me. Now in my days of prosperity I 
would be ungrateful indeed to forget you. But 
why,” she continued, blushing, ‘did you call 
Edward Stanley a Congressman?” ‘Because he 
really is. Did you not know that?” ‘Never 
until this moment, as I live and breathe.” Just 
then Mrs. Westbrook entered. Mr. Howard told 
her why Adaline looked so bewildered. ‘I in- 
tended telling her myself, and ask pardon for 
the deception I practised upon both of them,” 
said Mrs. Westbrook. ‘I told Edward this 
evening our Lena’s history just before he left.” 

When Mr. Howard returned to the city, Ada- 
line accompanied him, but she did not go to his 
mansion. She stopped with an old schoolmate. 
It was soon noised about that the gifted and 
beautiful Lena was in the city; and her true 
name came out at a grand ball, where her 
cousins, and all their aristocratic friends were 
present. Adaline was attended by her betrothed 
husband, Edward Stanley. She was arrayed in 
a robe of white satin embroidered with silver. 
A silver cord coiled around her waist, and then 
descended till its heavy tassels almost touched 
her feet. Her raven curls were confined by a 
band of the richest pearls, whilst a necklace of 
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the same encircled her snowy neck. Her cheeks 
were flushed, for she was listening to her lover’s 
voice. But when the Misses Howards’ arrival 
was announced, proudly, almost haughtily, did 
she meet them, with a calm dignity, befitting a 
queen receiving her subjects. Her genius, and 
the brilliant match she was about to make, ren- 
dered her victory complete. Invitation after in- 
vitation followed. She was the ruling star of 
the season. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tims passed. Mr. Howard lay on his death- 
bed, prostrated by a sudden and mortal disease. 
Adaline had flown to nurse him, for Clara had 
eloped with a worthless adventurer. Edward 
Stanley was also there, 

**Uncle, for so I will call you,” he said, “I 
am sorry to see you so ill.” ‘You have just 
come in time,” said the old man, ‘‘to receive my 
blessing before I die. I have no right to ask the 
favor of you, yet I will. Protect my wife and 
children.” ‘I will be to them all you wish,” 
solemnly said Edward Stanley, ‘‘for your kind- 
ness to her who is dearer to me than my life.” 
The sufferer smiled faintly. ‘‘Oh, God, I thank 


thee,” he cried, ‘“‘I can now die contented.” 
Emma and Annie, the haughty ball-room belles, 
were awed by that scene of death; and solemnly 
vowed that they weuld live differently, as they 
pressed a kiss upon their dying father’s lips, 
and saw their mother borne lifeless from the 
room. Clara, the disobedient child, was not for- 


gotten. ‘Give her my blessing,” said the old 
man, ‘‘and tell her I freely forgive her.” 

A few months, and he was joined by his re- 
pentant wife, who died blessing Adaline with 
her latest breath, and leaving her two daughters, 
now almost penniless, to the poor cousin’s care. 





It was a bright and beautiful morn in the 
early spring, when Lena, the gifted and beau- 
tiful, stood before the altar, to become the wife 
of the distinguished Edward Stanley. There 
too were Emma and Annie, looking happily on; 
while Mrs, Westbrook smiled her congratula- 
tions. It was in @ country church that they 
were married. Mrs. Westbrook would have it 
so. But there were many there from the gay 
city to witness the ceremony. Little children 
strewed bright flowers in the pathway of the 
bride as she returned to her carriage. 

Edward Stanley not only took his wife, but 
her now dependant cousins. Adaline did not 
look upon them as such, however, but treated 
them as sisters, 

But where was Clara all this time? For three 
years she was not heard from. But one dark 
winter’s day, a pale woman, in tattered gar- 
ments, might be seen wending her way down to 
the Hon. Edward Stanley’s beautiful residence. 
Feebly she knocked for admittance. The ser- 
vant stared at her wonderingly, when she asked 
if Mrs. Stanley was at home. ‘Tell her yes,” 
said Adaline, who always listened to the voice 
of distress. The pale supplicant entered, and 
cast her eyes on her two sisters, who knew her 
in a moment: and at once Adaline received the 
wanderer to her heart. 

Clara had come home to Adaline’s to die, s 
deserted, heart-broken wife. All that could be 
done, was done to restore her, but in vain. Ada- 
line’s voice soothed her in her wildest words of 
delirium: and it was Adaline’s voice that con- 
vinced her she could yet be saved. Clara died 
a true Christian, with the words, ‘Father! 
mother! I come.” Thus the proud, contempt- 
uous beauty owed her last comforts, nay! even 
her escape from a pauper’s grave, to the “poor 
dependant” she had scorned. 
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Sage will not own she loves him, 
Though aching is her breast 

With all its weight of sadness, 
Its “burden of unrest.” 


She will not own she loves him, 
Though drooping ‘neath his gaze, 

And trembling in his presence, 
Or glowing ’neath his praise. 

She will not own she loves him, 
Tis hidden in her heart— 





The deep, abiding secret, 
And will not thence depart. 


She will not own she loves him, 
And he doth sue in vain— 
Still deeming her cold-hearted, 

Not knowing of her pain. 


She will not own she loves him— 
But hush! he hears her sighs; 

He sees it in thy blush, ladye, 
He reads it in thine eyes. 





TO MAKE A CARNATION PINK. 


BY MES. A. M. HOLLINGSWORTH. 


Marerrats.—Carmine paper, feather hearts, 
calyx, buds, light green tissue paper, cake of 
green wax, gum arabic. Cut six sets of petals 


lly 


Fic # 


like fig. 1 of carmine paper, curl each petal in 
toward the centre; then curl the edge of the 
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Tue flow’rs that in the meadow bloom, 


The wind, the wave, the calm, the storm, 
God’s work forever do. 


$ 
The stars that gem the blue, ; 
? 


petal with your scissors, one side in, the other 
out; take a small piece of green wax, fasten it 
on to the heart or stamin. Just below the 
feather, to keep the leaves from slipping off, 
slip on the first set of petals, press it close 
around the stamin to keep the wax from being 
seen. Then slip on the rest of the leaves, press- 
ing each set around the lower part as the first 
one, only not quite so close. When all the petals 
are on, fasten a small piece of wax on the wire 
to keep the leaves in their place. Then cut the 
wire off short, gum the inside of the calyx, and 
press the flower into it with your plyers: if the 
gum is strong it will hold without any difficulty. 
Straight grass will answer for pink leaves, or 
they may be cut of green glazed paper. 





Nore.—In selecting flowers for a bouquet or 
basket, choose those which represent the most 
fragrant and beautiful in nature, such as roses 
of all kinds, pinks, lilies, honeysuckle, daisies, 
heliotrope, laurestena, orange blossoms, pansies, 
cowslip, verbenas, all colors, wild flowers, forget- 
me-nots, &c. &e. 
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Then up and labor for the right, 
The more, as deeds of love 
Become white angels after death 

To weleome us above. 





CROCHET 


BY MLLE. 


EDGING. 


DEFOUR. 





Materrats.—For petticoats, Messrs. W. Evans 
& Co.’s boar’s-head Crochet Cotton, No. 10; for 
children’s drawers and other similar articles, No. 
16 or 20 of the same cotton. 

Make a chain of the required length, taking 
care that it is not tight in any part; and work 
on it one row of dc. 2nd, open square crochet. 
8rd, double crochet. 4th, x 3 s c on ch, 9 ch, 
miss 8, 2c 8, 9 ch, miss 8, 2 sc, 9 ch, miss 3, 2 
s c, 9 ch, miss 8, 2 s c, 9 ch, miss 3, x, repeat 
between the crosses to the end of the length. 
5th, x s c on 2nd and 3 sc, 10s c under every 
one of four chains of 9, 6 s c under the 5th, turn, 
9 ch, 2 8 c on the next loop, 9 ch, 2 s c on next, 
9 ch, 28 c on next, 9 ch, 2s ¢ on next, which is 
the Ist of the pattern; turn; 2 ch, slip on the 





1st of these, and on one of the last 2sc, 108¢ 
under each of three loops, and half the 4th; turn; 
make three loops, over the 4, as you did 4 on 5; 
turn 2 ch, slip on Ist and on sc, 10s ¢ under 
ch, 10 s c under next, 6 s c under next; turn; 
make 2 loops over 3; turn, 2 ch, slip on 1st and 
on sc, 10 sc, under ch, 6 s ¢ under next; ‘urn, 
one loop of 9 ch over 2; turn; 2 ch, slip on one, 
and on sc; 10 sc under ch, slip on one, and on 
the last of 10 s c, 5 s c under the half remaining 
of next loop, 2 ch, form into a dot as before: 
work down the side of the point, with a dot at 
each row of loops, to correspond with the other 
side. Repeat this fifth row for every set of five 
loops, which indeed form one pattern. 





BOOK-MARKER. 
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Very pretty perforated cards, with fancy bor- , somer in beads than anything, but care must be 


ders, for making book-markers, to be worked in } taken in selecting the shades. 


silk or beads, can now be procured anywhere. 


Seed beads are 
proper for this work, and can be procured in 


Berlin patterns of large size are certainly hand-{ as perfect shades as wools, with the additional 
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GLASS BOXES. 





advantage of never fading, as silks and wools 
certainly do. To work the design in beads, and 
ground it in white beads has the richest possible 


effect. The back should be lined with sarsenet 
ribbon, of which an end, long enough for the 
book, must also be left. 





ORNAMENTAL 


BY MBS. 


Tux first of these is a box for holding sewing- 
cotton, hexagonal in shape, and made entirely 
of glass, all the outer parts being decorated in 
Potichomanie. The smail pieces of glass may 
readily be made with a diamond-cutter; and 


after being suitably ornamented, are bound with 
narrow ribbon, in the edges of which, a needle- 
ful of silk is run, which being drawn up at all 
the corners, amply suffices for binding. These 





GLASS BOXES. 
PULLAN. 


are then sewed together at the different points 
and neatly quilled ruches of ribbon, may be put 
up the joinings, or merely bows to conceal the 
joints. The inner divisions are not ornamented, 
but are bound round, and in the centre a velvet 
pincushion fills up the space. 


The second is designed to hold pins, hair-pins, 
&c., is quadrangular in shape, made of glass like 
the other. It will be improved by a ruche of 
narrow satin ribbon. Any lady of taste may 
easily make these boxes. 





HARLEQUIN PIN-CUSHION. 


Tus pretty pin-cushion is in patchwork, made 
of velvet, silk, and satin, in as many bright and 


varied colors as possible. The principal pieces, 
of which there are twelve, are pentagons, or five- 
sided figures. Five are sewed round one for each 





hall; the points of every two meet, and are sewes 
together, and the space between is filled in four 
pointed and one square piece, all also of dif- 
ferent colors. Care should be taken that these 
colors blend well together. The top should be 
black, or some other tint that will harmonize with 
everything, whilst each one should be arranged 
with reference to those on each side of it. Green, 
amber, rich blue, claret, and violet will go well 
together in the order in which we give them; or 
the claret and amber might change places. But 
put the violet in the place of the amber and the 
effect is destroyed; as though it harmonizes with 
green it does not with blue. When finished it 
should be stuffed with ends of wool, and the 
joinings stuck with minikin pins. We know no 
prettier pin-cushion than this. 





THE ATLANTIC BASQUE. 
BY EMILY H. MAY. 


Tuts is an elegant and convenient affair, suit- 
able for the Springs or the sea-shore. We have 
just received it from Paris, so that our fair sub- 
scribers may rely on its being the very latest 
style for summer wear. It is made of white 
Marseilles, or any other white material, but the 
Marseilles is the most distingue. The pattern 
below will enable any lady to cut one for herself. 
First enlarge the pattern to the size indicated 
by the inches, and then, from the paper pattern 
thus made cut out the various parts of the 
basque. No.1 is the front, No. 2 the back, No. 
8 the side body, and No. 4 the sleeve. The 
sides marked O O O are to be joined, as are 
those marked * * *, We have already seen one 
of these beautiful basques made up, and the 
admiration it excited promises to render this 
new style affair all the rage. It certainly has 
the advantage of looking well with almost any 
complexion. The trimmings are of gimp and 
buttons, arranged as in the pattern. It is called 
here the Atlantic Basque, because it will be the 
most fashionable basque that will be worn at 
the Atlantic sea-coast, this summer, by the fair 
visitors. It has the merit of combining economy, 
convenience and elegance, a rare and valuable 
characteristic. 

















MORNING COLLAR. 


BY MES. PULLAN, 


MareriaALts.—Fine jaconet muslin, royal em- 
broidery cotton, No. 80, of Messrs. W. Evans & 
Co., of Derby; and boar’s-head sewing cotton, 
No. 50, of the same firm. 

We have great pleasure in introducing to our 
readers a style of collar now extremely fashion- 
able among Parisian belles; and which com- 
mends itself especially for the neatness of its 
appearance, and the rapidity with which it can 
be worked. All the dresses worn during the 
morning toilet in Paris are quite high, and closed 
up to the throat. The habit-shirt is, therefore, 
of plain muslin, and the collar is the only part 
embroidered. This collar is worked in the style 
given in the engraving. The pattern being 
marked on one piece of muslin, another is laid 
under it, and the two are run together on the 





wrong side, and the edges cut evenly. Then 
turn on the right éide, and, with the boar’s-head 
cotton, stitch the line forming the hem. Tuck 
the collar thus double on a piece of toile cire, 
trace the fruit and leaf, and work the outlines 
in button-hole stitch. Then work the spots seen 
in the centre of the melon, and over the collar, 
by taking a stitch four or five times at least in 
the same place. Cut away the under-muslin of 
the leaf, scroll, and outer sides of the melon, 
leaving all the rest of the collar double. The 
sleeves worn with these collars are all in the 
Mousquetaire style, that is, turning back from 
the wrist, over a bishop’s sleeve, not made very 
full. The sleeves and collars should always ex- 
actly correspond. 





EDGE FOR UNDER-SLEEVES, ETC. 


Marer1ats.—Swiss muslin, fine embroidery 
cotton, and Marsland’s sewing cotton, No. 40. 

Trace the pattern upon the muslin with a quill 
pen, and a liquid prepared by mixing blue with 
gum-water. Work the centre of each leaf in 
raised satin-stitch, as also the outer edge; and 
the line between is sewed closely over, as also 
the stems. The small circles are open eyelet- 
holes made with a stiletto. Previous to sewing 
over trace round a few times with the cotton, to 
fill in the space between the lines and give the 
work @ raised appearance. Cut out the spaces 
in the centre of the large circles, and sew over 
the edge, first making a few tracings. Make 
the wheels as follows. With sewing cotton attach 


™~m 





the thread to the edge; make a second stitch, a 
little way apart from the first, leaving the thread 
loose, so as to reach to the centre of the circle; 
twist the needle several times in this thread, and 
fasten it, making a stitch or two in the edge; 
repeat thus three more times; in making the last 
bar, bring the needle to the centre, draw it out 
and work over the thread in the centre, so as to 
form a circle; bring it up to the edge and fasten 
off. Work the hole in button-hole stitch, first 
lacing closely the space between the lines, and 
cut away the superfluous muslin from the edge. 
Bottom for petticoat worked the same as sleeve, 
only on thicker material, 





INSERTINGS. 


Worxkep on muslin, with fine working cotton, 
1a button-hole and satin stitch, sewing over the 


| 


stems, and circles in open eyelet-holes. Letters 


and names worked similarly. 





A FRAGMENT. 


Now blooms the lilac, sweetening all the air, 
And by the brook the alder, and the rose, 


Propt at the cottage door by careful hands, 


Bursts its green bud and looks abroad for May. 
T. B. R. 





EDITORS’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


Sea-Bartuine. Atiantic Crry.—Philadelphia is 
eminent, beyond all American cities, for its con- 
tiguity to first-rate resorts for séa-bathing. Long 
Branch and Cape May, which together are capable 
of dating ten th d persons, have long 
been famous. But both are destined to be eclipsed, 
if we do not err, by Atlantic City, located on Abse- 
cum Beach, nearly due east from our great metro- 
polis. In facility of access, this new watering-place 
has already no rival, the cars making the run be- 
tween it and Philadelphia in about two hours. The 
strand is wide and hard, affording a drive twelve 
miles long, one of the best in the world. The surf 
is just what it ought to be, perfectly safe yet exhi- 
lirating, less rough than at Long Branch but not so 
tame as at Newport. The fishing and sailing are 
capital, as is also the gunning at the proper season; 
while the oysters are among the most delicious to be 
found anywhere. 

Those of our Southern, Western, or even Northern 
friends, who contemplate a visit to the sea-shore, we 
recommend to try Atlantic city. There are several 
capital hotels there, but the best is the “United 
States,” which, standing in the midst of a grove of 
trees, combines shade below with a magnificent view 
of the ocean from its upper stories. This unrivalled 
house is built in the best style, and is nearly a cen- 
tury ahead of the hotels usually found at the sea- 
shore. The chambers are spacious, well ventilated, 
and with high ceilings: the drawing-room, the re- 
ception-rooms and dining-room are all superior; and 
the location is altogether the best on the island. 
The table is really a miracle of profusion and taste, 
being under the charge of A. T. Garrett, a Phila- 
delphia caterer of long established reputation. A 
band of music is retained exclusively for this one 
hotel. Already it has become the centre of fashion 
and health. A fortnight at the sea-shore, if we may 
speak from our own experience, does more to recu- 
perate a person, than a whole summer spent else- 
where. 





E. L. Watker’s Music.—We give, in this num- 
ber, another piece of new music, selected expressly 
for “ Poterson,” by E. L. Walker, who is altogether 
the most competent person in that line in Philadel- 
phia, or probably in the United States. Mr. Walker 
has just opened a new music and piano ware-room, 
in Howell’s elegant sand-stone block of stores, at 
No. 142 Chesnut street, a few doors above Sixth. 
His establishment presents a coup d’ail which is not 
approached by any other of the kind in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Walker proposes to publish and sell music 
at this new and superb establishment, while he will 
continue to deal extensively in Chickering pianos. ) 





TABLE. 


Such of our fair subscribers as wish for new music 
cannot do better than to call at Mr. W.’s, or, if they 
reside elsewhere, to send their orders by mail, when 
their wishes will be promptly attended to. Mr. 
Walker is continually publishing new music, besides 
keeping on hand a stock of standard and fashionable 
music. It is his practice, when the price of a piece 
of music is remitted by mail, to forward the piece 
ordered free of postage. 


Goop-Humor AnD Beauty.—“ Good-humor is one 
of the best of cosmetics,” says an old writer; and he 
spoke wisely. There is nothing which brings on 
wrinkles so soon as giving way to ill-temper. A 
cheerful disposition, on the contrary, preserves good 
looks. The beauty of amiability, moreover, is the 
highest kind of female loveliness; for it is the beauty 
of the soul, which is always more winning than mere 
physical loveliness, especially in the estimation of 
those most worthy to be won. As ill-health is fre- 
quently provocative of ill-temper, and as women 
often owe their ill-health to a neglect of out-of-door 
exercise, the connection between amiability and 
habits of exercise is as direct as between mere phy- 
sical beauty and the same habits. Don’t mope away 
life in a close room, if you would be lovely and 
happy. Woman was never designed for a hot-house 
plant. Cultivate health and good-humor; and you 
will grow to be beautiful, whether you are so now or 
not. 


Aw Exquisitz Pozm.—What a gem of a poem is 
the following, by Walter Savage Landor, the octo- 
genarian, on his wife, daughter and grandchild! He 
calls it “The Three Roses.” 


When the buds began to burst, 

Long ago, with Rose the First 

I was walking; joyous then 

Far above all other men, 

Till before us up there stood 
Britonferry’s oaken wood, 
Whispering, “ Happy as thou art, 
Happiness and thou must part.” 
Many Summers have gone by 

Since a Second Rose and I 

(Rose from that same stem) have told 
This and other tales of old. 

She, upon her wedding-day, 

Carried home my tenderest lay ; 
From her lap I now have heard, 
Gleeful, chirping, Rose the Third. 
Not for her this hand of mine 
Rhyme with nuptial wreath shall twine; 
Cold and torpid it must lie, 

Mute the tongue, and closed the eye. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
The History of Napoleon Bonaparte. By John S. 
0. Abbott. 2 vols. New York: Harper & Brothere.— 
It is rarely that the critic is called on to notice a 
work so elegant as this. Containing over twelve 
hundred octavo pages, printed in large and beautiful 
type, and profusely illustrated with the finest wood- 
cuts, it is a treasure, merely in a mechanical point of 
view, even in a well-assorted library. The absorbing 
character of the text, however, will be its surest 
claim to popularity. It would be impossible to write 
the story of Napoleon without making it interesting; 
but no man heretofore has succeeded in rendering 
it so much so as Abbott. From the first chapter to 
the last, he holds the reader breathlessly enchained. 
In spite of a style occasionally slip-shod, in spite of 
a worship of his hero that sometimes rises to ab- 
surdity, Abbott so lays hold of the imagination, that 
no man, who has the least enthusiasm, can peruse 
these pages without kindling as he goes, without 
almost deifying Napoleon for the time. There is a 
living reality about the narrative, the result of the 
author’s earnestness, which will always make it a 
popular authority on Napoleon, let fault-finders say 
what they may. To be just to Mr. Abbott, he gives 
a fairer estimate of Napoleon than any writer who 
has yet discussed the great hero. We have read, 
we believe, nearly everything that has been written 
about the emperor; and have long been convinced 
that Americans generally entertained false views 
respecting him; though this did not surprise us, for 
we knew that only British biographies of him, the 
libels of Scott, Alison and others, had been repub- 
lished here, England, however, has lately recanted 
her former opinion, and now acknowledges Napo- 
leon’s civil as well as military abilities. The great 
emperor was undoubtedly the vastest intellect that 
has lived since Cwsar; and far less selfish than is 
usually supposed. Abbott is right in saying that 
Napoleon really desired to make peace with Eng- 
land, but that this the British oligarchy would not 
allow. Sometimes, indeed, the hero-worshipping of 
our author carries him too far; but readers of judg- 
ment will easily detect these aberrations: and, on 
the whole, the work is at once the most absorbing, 
and comprehensive life of Napoleon, that has ever 
been offered to the public. 


The English Orphans; or, A Home in the New 
World. By Mrs, Mary J. Holmes. 1 vol. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co.—A former fiction, by this 
lady, “Tempest and Sunshine, or, Life In Ken- 
tacky,” had much success. We think that Mrs. H. 
will gain reputation, instead of losing it, by this 
second effort. The novel is a very suitable one to 
Tead at the sea-shore, in the country, or elsewhere 
on summer afternoons, 


Constance Herbert. By Geraldine E. Jewsbury. 1 
wl New York: Harper & Brothere.—A novel of 
much power, and inculcating an excellent moral. It 
is published in cheap style, price thirty-seven and a 

cents, 






The Diamond Cross; or, Tight Times and other 
Tales. By Clara Moreton. 1 vol. Philada: W. 
P. Hazard.—It is needless, in these pages, to extol 
this writer; for she has long been one of our most 
popular contributors. Alweys natural, graceful, and 
eminently feminine; full of sentiment without being 
in the least sentimental; dealing with the every-day 
actualities of life rather than with romantic impossi- 
bilities; and yet keeping constantly in mind that, 
in modern fiction, it is the heart and its struggles 
which constitute the proper burden of a story, as 
in the Greek drama it was destiny, she interests the 
reader, without violoting reality, and writes of love 
without becoming absurd, The volume is very hand- 
somely printed. It is just the thing for a lady’s 
centre-table. 

Cornell’s Intermediate Geography. Part Second. 
By 8S. 8. Cornell. 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co.—A few months ago we noticed the first part 
of this excellent work. The present part is written 
and published in a similar meritorious manner, and 
is designed for pupils who have completed a Primary 
or Elementary Course of Instruction in Geography. 
The colored maps are eminently good. Mr. Cornell’s 
system affords a great saving of time, as the pupil 
sees immediately, not only what he has to learn, but 
how to learn it. 

Le Cure Manque; or, Social and Religious Cus- 

toms of France. By E. De Courcillon. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—Under the guise of a 
story, M. de Courcillon has graphically delineated 
life in the French provinces, and thereby conferred 
a real service on literature; for while the world has 
been surfeited with books on Parisian life, this is the 
first of its kind we remember to have seen; and 
Paris is not France, the popular saying to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 
Mother and Step-Mother. In Twelve Chapters, 1 
vol. Philada: T. B. Peterson.—Some persons attri- 
bute this to Dickens. Mr. P. does not issue it, how- 
ever, as by that author, though as the story originally 
appeared in “Household Words,” it has received 
Dickens’ sanction, and may contain, as we think it 
does, bits of his writing. It is certainly a powerful 
tale, and is published in cheap style, price twelve 
and a half cents. 

Cone Cut Corners. By Benauly, 1 vol. New 
York: Mason & Brothers.—A Maine-Law story, full 
of bitter, scathing satire, and exhibiting consider- 
able ability in hitting off character, but too sketchy, 
and degenerating often into an imitation of Dickens. 
Yet, on the whole, it is a superior fiction. The 
anthor has really too much merit to permit him to 
remain unknown. Who is he? 

Star Papers. By Henry Ward Beecher. 1 vol. 
New York: J. C. Derby.—A collection of articles on 
art and nature, originally contributed to a religious 
paper over the signature of a star. They abound in 
eloquent thoughts, and exbibit a hearty love for the 
beautiful, whether in nature or in art. It is a de- 








lightful book. 
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The Winkles. By the author of “ Wild Western 
Seenes.” 1 vol. New York: D. Appleton & Co.— 
As the author of “Wild Western Scenes,” this writer 
enjoys an enviable reputation. The present work 
will do no discredit to his fame, but, in some re- 
spects, add materially to it. The Appletons have 
published it in excellent style. 

Notes on Duels and Duelling. By Lorenzo Sabine. 
1 vol, Boston: Crosby, Nichole & Co.—An odd book, 
full of curious information respecting the origin of 
duels, the code governing them, and the most re- 
markable duels that have been fought. 

The Story of the Campaign. 1 vol. Boston: Gould 
& Lincoln.—A reprint, from Blackwood’s Magazine, 
containing a trustworthy narrative of the war in the 
Crimea. 





AMUSING GAMES. 

Game or Cross—PurposEes.—Request a gentle- 
man to write down the following list: 

Set down a lady’s name. 

Set down some time past. 

Write the name of a place. 

Write either yes or no. 

Yes or no again. 

A lady’s name. 

Some time to come. 

Yes or no. 

Yes or no again. 

Some color. 

Some number between 4 and 10. 

Some color. 

Yes or no. 

Some number between 15 and 100. 

A lady’s name. 

A gentleman’s name. 

Name of a clergyman. 

A sum of money. 

Name of a place. 

Any number at all. . 

Then request the gentleman to read off the list he 
has written in answer to the following questions: 

Who did you first offer to marry? 

When? 

In what place? 

Did she love you? 

Did you love her? 

Whom will you marry? 

How soon? 

Does she love you? 

Do you love her? 

What is the color of her hair? 

What is her height? 

What is the color of her eyes? 

Is she pretty? 

What is her age? 

Who is to be bridesmaid? 

Who is to be groomsman? 

What clergyman is to marry you? 

How much is she worth? 





Where will you reside? 

How many servants will you keep? 

For the gentlemen to retort upon the ladies a 
change of the sexes at the proper places in the 
above, will make the game agreeable. 





USEFUL RECEIPTS. 


To Preserve a Bouquet.— A florist of many years’ 
experience gives the following receipt for preserving 
bouquets for an indefinite period: —“ When you re- 
ceive a bouquet, sprinkle it lightly with fresh water. 
Then put it into a vessel containing some soap-suds; 
this will nutrify the roots and keep the flowers bright 
as new. Take the bouquet out of the suds every 
morning, and lay it sideways (the sock entering 
first) into clean water; keep it there a minute or 
two, then take it out, and sprinkle the flowers lightly 
by the hand with water. Replace it in the soap-suds, 
and it will bloom as fresh as when first gathered. 
The soap-suds need changing every three or four 
days. By observing these rules a bouquet can be 
kept bright and beautiful for at least a month, and 
will last still longer in a very passable state; but 
attention to the fair, but frail creatures, as directed 
above, must be strictly observed, or all will perish.” 

Orange Marmalade.—Take the same weight of 
Seville oranges as of loaf sugar. Grate one half of 
the rind (choosing the roughest part) of each orange 
and pour boiling water over the gratings. Then 
cut the oranges across and strain them through a 
sieve. Boil the ungrated parts of the skins tender 
and wipe them in the insides with a clean cloth; 
cut these into very thin chips and let them boil in 
the sugar, which should be previously clarified, until 
they are transparent. Then put in the orange juice 
and the water strained from the gratings, and let all 
breil together until it becomes a jelly, which may be 
known by cooling a little of it in a saucer. 

Kisses, or Cream Cake.—The whites of three eggs, 
one drop of essence of lemon, as much powdered 
sugar as will thicken the eggs. Whisk the whites 
to a dry froth, then add the powdered sugar a tea- 
spoonful at a time, till the egg is as thick as very 
thick batter. Wet a sheet of white paper, place it 
on a tin, and drop the egg and sugar on it in lumps 
about the shape and size of a walnut. Set them in 
a cool oven, and as soon as the sugar is hardened, 
take them out; with a broad-bladed knife, take them 
off the paper, place the flat parts of two together, 
put them on a sieve in a very cool oven to dry. 

Jaunemange.—Take two ounces isinglass, dissolve 
in one pint of boiling water, add to it one pint of 
sherry wine, the juice of three lemons, and rind of 
one; sweeten this to your taste, then add the yolks 
of three eggs well beaten—put it on the fire, let it 
simmer, but not boil—strain it into your mould. 
N. B. The best way to dissolve isinglass is to put 
it into a basin, and just cover it with water, and 
place it in a saucepan of water over the fire—there 
is then no fear of its sticking or burning. 
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Apple Bread.—A very light, pleasant bread is 
made in France by a mixture of apples and flour, 
in the proportion of one of the former to two of the 
latter. The usual quantity of yeast is employed as 
in making common bread, and is beat with flour and 
warm pulp of the apples after they have boiled, and 
the dough is then considered as set: it is then put 
in a proper vessel, and allowed to rise for eight or 
twelve hours, and then baked in long loaves. Very 
little water is requisite; none, generally, if the apples 
are very fresh. 

Polka Pudding.—Mix four tablespoonsfuls of 
arrow-root in a pint of cold milk. Beat four eggs 
well, add them, three ounces fresh butter, cut in 
small bits; a dessert-spoonful of rose-water; a few 
drops of essence of lemon, or ratafia, and a teacupful 
of sugar. Boil two pints of milk in a saucepan; 
when boiling stir in the other ingredients, without 
taking the pan off the fire, let it boil till thick, then 
pour into a mould to cool. Turn it out and serve it 
cold. 

Cement for Broken Glass.—A cement which is 
colorless and transparent, will be the best for re- 
uniting broken glass. Try the following method :— 
Melt a little isinglass in spirits of wine, and add a 
smal] quantity of water. Warm the mixture gently 
over a moderate fire. When mixed, by thorougly 


melting, it will form a transparent glue, which will 


reunite broken glass so firmly and nicely that the 
joining will scarcely be perceptible. 

To Preserve Eggs.—It appears from experiments 
made some years ago, by an egg dealer of Paris, 
that eggs may be preserved for a considerable time, 
by placing them in a vessel and covering them with 
water saturated with lime and a little salt. A large 
number of eggs thus stored were locked up for several 
years, and on opening the vessel, they were said to 
have been found, without one exception, in excellent 
condition. 

Jenny Lind’s Pudding.—Grate the crumb of half 
a loaf, butter a dish well and lay in a thick layer of 
the crumbs; pare ten or twelve apples, cut them 
down, and put a layer of them and sugar; then 
érumbs alternately, until the dish*is full, put a bit 
of butter on the top, and bake it in an oven, or 
American despatch. An excellent and economical 
pudding for this season. 

To Boil a Leg of Lamb, so as to make it look 
Well, it should be boiled in a cloth to make it white. 
Cut the loin into steaks, dip them in egg, strew them 
oer with crumbs of bread, fry them a nice brown, 
and place them round the dish. Garnish with dried 
and fried parsley. Spinach should be served to eat 
with it. 

Cold Custarde.—Mix together the milk, cream, 
md sugar. Stir the wine into it, and pour the mix- 

ltte into your custard-cups. Set them in a warm 
Place near the fire, till they become a firm curd. 


set them in a very cold place. Grate nutmeg 
ver them. 





Asthma, Very strong coffee without sugar or milk, } 
aken frequently, much alleviates it. s 


FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 

Fie. 1—A Morninea Dress of pink cashmere, 
with a deep border woven in wreaths. The under- 
sleeves and front of the corsage have a bordering in 
the same style, but narrower. A cambric habit-shirt 
and collar. Cap of Valenciennes lace, trimmed with 
pink ribbon. 

Fie. u.—An Inpoor Dress of plaided grenadine. 
The skirt is made plain, but full. Corsage high and 
plain. A black silk jacket can be worn over this 
dress at pleasure. 

Fie. u1.—Tae Pomona is made of black moire 
antique and puffings of Brussels net, in points, out- 
lined with a double plaited trimming, with a pretty 
satin ribbon in the centre and a fringed edge. The 
puffings of net giving a full, light and pretty effect, 
is still more increased by being dotted with a pretty 
little button to match that on the plaited trimming, 
the whole being finished with a row of deep guipure 
lace fringed. It is one of the most unique and 
stylish mantillas we ever saw, and was fabricated 
by Mr. Bell, No. 58 Canal street, New York, for a 
distinguished lady in New York city, and has only 
been copied in a few rare instances. It is a new 
feature in this rapidly increasing business, that at 
this establishment a lady can have a garment de- 
signed for her especial use, for any and every occa- 
sion, by simply sending an order, with a description 
of the person and it is ded for. Re- 
member this ladies. 

Fig. 1v.— ANTOINETTE Ficnv, formed of guipure 
insertion, tulle puffings and full rows of guipure 
lace. The fichu is crossed in front, and the rounded 
ends, which are edged with lace, descend over the 
skirt of the dress. Within the tulle bouillonnes are 
runnings of gold-colored ribbon. 

Fie. v.—Evenine Heap-Dress.—The front hair 
is turned back from the forehead, and disposed in 
rather full rouleax on the temples, with a small, flat 
curl at each side of the face. The whole of the back 
hair is confined under a net formed of pink silk and 
pearls, like the ancient cowl. 

Fig. vi.—Breakrast Cap.—The cap is made of 
very clear muslin, beautifully worked. The head- 
piece is broad, and the crown small. The latter is 
encircled by a frill of worked muslin; and two ends, 
also worked, flow loosely at the back of the cap. 
The border or front trimming consists of two frills 
of worked muslin, the one turned downward and the 
other upward. Between these frills there is a quill- 
ing of blue gauze ribbon. 

Fig. vu.—Bonnet.—A plain frame covered with 
white-figured silk of the new kind lately introduced, 
which presents a perfect resemblance to French chip. 
The bonnet is edged with rows of narrow white lace, 
and across the upper part there is a fanchon, or 
piece of lace, of the half-handkerchief form, gathered 
in on the left side, and fastened by a large rosette 
of white gauze ribbon edged with pink. To this 
rosette are attached long flowing ends. On the 
other side of the bonnet, and just above the curtain, 
there is a small bow of the same ribbon. Under- 
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trimming of pink and white roses. The strings are 
of very broad ribbon of the same kind as that em- 
ployed in trimming the outside. 

Genera Remarxs.—The combination of black 
and white in costume, is becoming one of the favorite 
fashions of the day, and is no longer considered as 
typical of mourning. Even for ball-dresses, black 
and white have been placed in juxtaposition, when 
these drésses have not been intended for mourning. 
A ball-dress, just completed, is composed of white 
tulle, and trimmed with flounces edged with four 
rows of narrow black velvet. The corsage has a 
berthe, forming a ceur both in front and behind, 
and the berthe and short sleeves are covered with 
frills edged with velvet in a manner corresponding 
with the flounces. In the centre of the corsage, and 
on each shoulder, is placed a spray of pink acacia. 
Long sprays of the same flower ornament the hair, 
and droop over the back of the neck. 

One of the most beautiful Dinner Dresses which 
we have seen, for a watering-place, is composed of 
white muslin. It is trimmed with three richly- 
worked fl , each sur ted by a puffing of 
plain muslin, edged above and below by narrow 
Valenciennes lace. Within this puffing a blue rib- 
bon is run. Up each side of the front of the skirt, 
there are three bows of blue ribbon with flowing 
ends, these bows being placed on the puffings which 
head the flounces. The corsage, of worked muslin, 
has a basque, formed entirely of puffings over blue 
ribbons. A reverse of worked muslin descends from 
the shoulders to the point in front of the waist, and 
passes round the back in the form of a berthe. The 
short sleeves are trimmed with three frills and three 
bows of blue ribbon. 

There is no change in the make of dresses. The 
basque, as we have before observed, is in general 








confined to dresses composed of silk. Those of 
barege, muslin, and other light fabrics, have full 
corsages, open in front, and are usually worn with 
a ribbon ceinture. 

Then there is the Swiss Basquine of Swiss muslin, 
ornamented before and behind with a kind of plastron 
made of a mixture of Valenciennes insertions and 
satin-stitch embroidery. This plastron, which begins 
at the neck and reaches almost to the bottom of the 
basquine, gets narrower at the waist. The front is 
ornamented with small butterfly bows all along the 
body. This very pretty fancy garment is terminated 
by three insertions of satin-stitch and Valenciennes 
bordered by a mechlin insertion. The sleeves, orna- 
mented after the same design, terminate in a large 
bouillonne, to which succeed two insertions also 
bordered with mechlin. Just in the bend of the 
arm is a bow of ribbon corresponding with those on 
the body. 

Dresses of plain BAREGE are also flounced, and the 
flounces are frequently edged with a ruche of silk, 
pinked. To sustain the flounces, they are sometimes 
lined with silk. The corsages of these dresses are 
full, in general partially open in front, and trimmed 
with a puffing surmounted by a row of lace, the 
bouillonne descending to the waist in front. The 
sleeves are plain at top; at the lower part they are 
trimmed with two frills, placed one above the other, 
and each headed by a puffing. 

We have still one more charming article to notice: 
namely, braces intended to be worn with a full dress 
toilet. Just imagine three embroidered insertions 
separated by narrow ribbon ruches, and hanging 
down in rounded ends in front. At the edge, a nar- 
row Valenciennes slightly drawn. In the middle, 
on the breast, two transversal insertions also bor- 
dered with ribbon ruches. 
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ConcepEp Superiority.—The superiority of thid 
Magazine, as a periodical for ladies, is almost uni- 
versally conceded. Everybody, who tries it for one 
year, acknowledges its unrivalled merit. The July 
number has been received with unanimous appro- 
bation, by both subscribers and the press. The New 
York Pathfinder says:—* We advise all who wish to 
secure the best Ladies’ Magazine in the country to 
lose no time in suvscribing for this. Our wonder is 
how the proprietor can afford so much for the small 
sum of $2 per year.” The Circleville (Ohio) Herald 
says:— We think this is the cheapest of the Ame- 
rican Magazines, as it certainly is the best for 
ladies.” The Lichfield (Ct.) Republican says:—“ It 
has the best Fashion Plates and Diagrams of any 
Magazine that we receive.” The York (Pa.) Repub- 
lican says:—“‘Those of our readers who wish to 
subscribe for a Magazine that publishes the best 
original stories we advise to take ‘Peterson.’” Here 





is unbiased testimony that this periodical excels 
equally in cheapness, in fashions and in its reading 
matter. 

Wuen to Beain.—New subscribers will be parti- 
cular to mention with what number they wish to begin. 
Also their post-office, county and state. 


Removats.—In case of a removal, inform us, not 
only to what the new direction is, but what the old 
one was. 

Grrr Boox or Art.—For one dollar, we will send, 
postage pre-paid, this splendid affair, containing fifty 
steel engravings. 

Sexp A Stap.—All letters, requiring an answer, 
must enclose a stamp for the return postage. 
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